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CHARLES A. BARRY. 


HE subject of this sketch was 
born in Boston, Mass., July 14, 
1830. His mother, Mary White Barry, 
who lived to nearly ninety years of 
age, was a lineal descendant of Thomas 
White, a Massachusetts Bay colonist, 
who was made a freeman in 1634, and 
who filled many places of trust in the 
Colonial Government. He was one of 
the jury (1637) that banished Anne 
Hutchinson from the colony. 

Charles Barry, the father of Charles 
A., who died in Boston a few years ago, 
at 80 years of age, came from an old 
Boston family, whose ancestry is easily 
traced to Norman soldiers and land 
holders. The name was originally Du 


Barry. Charles A. Barry received his 
earliest education in the public schools 
of his native city, and very early in 
life manifested a talent for drawing. 
fis school days ended at the age of 14, 
-at which time he began the usual expe- 
riences of the city boy in trying to get 


a living. 

A dozen or more attempts were'made 
iby him to do office and store work, but 
failure followed in every case, owing to 
ithe fact, as he now clearly sees, that 
the ignorantly tried to fit his natural 
abilities into places where they were of 
mo use whatever. 

We find that he was drawing book 
allustrations for engravers, and pictures 
for the illustrated papers and magazines 
of Boston and New York in 1852 and 
1853, and learn that he was an archi- 
éectural draftsman in 1854, in the studio 
of Hammatt Billings, who designed the 
Pilgrim Monumentat Plymouth. From 
4854 to 1858, he was constantly em- 
ployed drawing on wood for engravers. 
Louis Prang, the now eminent print 
pnblisher, has engraved many of his 
drawings. In 1858 he began to make 
portraits and ideal heads in oil colors 
and in crayons, one of his very best 
pictures being a portrait of his wife, who 
died two or three years after the likeness 
avas taken. It was at this period that 


his much admired picture of ‘The 
Motherless” was made, of which many 
thousand copies were sold. 

Seth Cheney was fully renowned and 
completely successful as a crayon artist 
at that time, and Samuel W. Rowse was 
just beginning to show the wonderful 
work in crayons that he could do. 

One day ‘The Motherless” stood upon 
an easel in a well-known picture store 
in Boston as the maker of it entered the 
place. 

‘*That gentleman,” said one of the 
salesmen to Mr. Barry, ‘‘has been 
standing in front of your picture for ten 
minutes. Why don’t you speak to 
him?” 

The silent beholder of the picture was 
found to be John G. Whittier, who, 
turning to leave the store, said very 
pleasantly to the artist: ‘‘I like thy 
picture very much.” 

A few days later the following beauti- 
ful poem appeared in the daily papers : 


THE SISTERS: 
A PICTURE BY BaRrRY. 
(See Whittier’s Poems, as published. ), 


The shade for me, but over thee 
The lingering sunshine still; 
As, smiling to the silent stream 
Comes down the singing rill. 


So, come to me, my little one, 
My years with thee I share, 
And mingle with a sister's love 

A mother’s tender care. 


But keep the smile upon thy lip, 
The trust upon thy brow, 

Since for the dear one God hath called 
We have an ange) now. 


Our mother from the fields of heaven 
Shall still her ear incline ; 

Nor need we fear her human Jove 
Is less for love divine. 


The songs are sweet they sing beneath 
The trees of life so fair, 

But sweetest of the sounds of heaven 
Shall be her children’s prayer. 
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Then, darling, rest upon my breast, 
And teach my heart to lean 

With thy sweet trust upon the arm 
Which folds us both unseen! 


In the years 1859 and 1860 Mr. Barry 
was occupied constantly doing literary 
and artistic work in New York City. He 
was employed by the Harpers, by Frank 
Leslie, by the New York Illustrated 


Boston from Springfield, Ill., bearing 
with him a finished portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln, and studies of his face of great 
value for future use. 

The reader’s attention is now called to 
the following letter of introduction : 

Bosten, May 29, 1860. 

Hon. ABRAHAM LINOOLN: 


Dear Sir—We desire to introduce to your 
favorable consideration the bearer, Charles 

















THE MOTHERLESS. 


News, and by the wood engravers--S. 
P. Avery, Esq., the Orr Brothers, How- 
land, Whitney and others. He was de- 
tailed as a newspaper correspondent to 
witness the hanging of John Brown in 
December, 1859, and reported the doings 
of the Democratic Convention at 
Charleston, in April, 1860. 

Six weeks later he was on his way to 


A. Barry, Esq., an artist of distinguished 
and established reputation. He desires, and 
we shall be gratified if you accord him ap 
opportunity, to make a crayon portrait of 


or the Republicans of Massa- 


yourself 
Signed, 


chusetts. 
NATH’L. P. BANKS, 
JOHN A. ANDREW, 
WILLIAM SCHONLER, 
JOHN L. SWIFT, 
R. WORTHINGTON, 
and others. 
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The portrait made by Charles A. Barry 
of Abraham Lincoln was the first like- 
ness ever taken of our now every where 
beloved Martyr-President. The first pho- 
tograph Mr. Lincoln ever sat for was 
taken in Chicago in 1857. Hon. Charles 
C. Coffin, of Boston, the distinguished 
war correspondent during the rebellion, 
and the author of a large number of 
deeply interesting books pertaining to 
the affairs of the nation during Presi- 
dent Lincoln's administration, owns the 
only copy of that photograph ever made. 

Abraham Lincoln was nominated for 
the presidency of the United States by 
the Republican party, on the 18th of 
May, 1860, and Mr. Barry was with bim 
at Springfield, Ill., by the ist of June 
following. The portrait was made in 
the Executive Chamber of the State 
House at Springfield, and was pro- 
nounced a correct and striking likeness 
by Gov. John Wood, of Illinois, and 
‘*Long John” Wentworth, mayor of 
Chicago, and many others who knewthe 
original well. 

A small reproduction of the Lincoln 
portrait as taken from life by Mr. Barry 
is here shown. 

Mr. Barry made two portraits from his 
many studies of Abraham L‘ncoln’s face. 
One, the crayon drawing exhibited in 
Boston in 1860, is now owned by a 
wealthy lady of that city. The other, 
& painting in oil colors, is owned by Mr. 
Barry himself, and is considered by him 
to be the best of the two representations. 
The latter is now being reproduced by 
the photogravure process, and will be 
published shortly by Christopher Klack- 
ner, the well-known publisher of etch- 
ings and engravings, of New York and 
London. The two portraits of Lincoln 
made by Mr. Barry are exactly alike as 
to likeness and position. The only dif- 
ference in them being in the materials 
used. 

The oil painting will undoubtedly be 
considered the standard portrait of the 
illustrious Lincoln, as its colors are in 
close imitation of the natural ones, and 


all the features of the face have been 
studied again and again by the artist 
from his original notes and sketches 
made in 1860. The following letter has 
been presented to Mr. Barry by the sur- 
viving signers of the original letter of 
introduction, heretofore printed : 


Boston, Mass., l 
April 23, 1892. § 
As original signers of the letter of intro- 
duction, presented by Charles A. Barry, 
to the Hon. Abraham Lincoln, at his home 
in Springfield, Ill., in May, 1860, we once 
more, together, and with much pleasure, 
sign our names below, in testimony of our 
complete satisfaction, as to the accuracy of 
the likeness of Abraham Lincoln, made by 
Mr. Barry at our request. 
NATHANIEL P. BANKS, 
JOHN L. SWIFT, 
R. WORTHINGTON, 


Early in the year 1861,the subject of our 
sketch was appointed coast wise clearance 
clerk in the Boston Custom House, and 
continued in the service of the United 
States Government at that place until 
the close of the civil war. He declined 
several offers made to him by publish- 
ers to act as correspondent and artist in 
the camps and upon the battle fields 
during the time of the rebellion, as his 
services in the clearance of coasting 
vessels from Boston were considered to 
be too valuable to be cut off by a change 
of officials. 

His first artistic work after the war 
closed was the making of illustrations 
for ‘‘ Frank Moore's” celebrated book, 
entitled ‘‘ Women of the War,” 50,000 
copies of which were sold with great 
rapidity. Later, he went to Paris and 
superintended the drawing upon stone 
by the eminent lithographic artist, 
Lemercier, of six female ideal heads, one 
of them entitled, ‘‘ Before the Battle,” a 
young girl with uplifted eyes and folded 
hands, selling faster after the pic- 
ture was published than the lithog- 
raphers could make prints of it. In 
1870 Mr. Barry was induced to take 
part in,the great movement then--and 
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now—going on in this country to put 
the studies of free-hand and mechanical 
drawing into the public schools, those 
of form, color and design also, and for 
eight years instructed the Boston pub- 
lic school teachers from the platforms 
of the schools, in order that they 
might impart the knowledge required 
of them to their pupils. We find him 


as head master of the Rhode Island 
School of Design in 1878 and 1879, 


tached to the collection depariment of 
the City of Boston. He has published 
several books upon drawing and art 
matters, and one entitled, ‘‘ What Shall 
We Do with our Children?’ which has 
been most favorably received. We are 
pleased to inform our readers that Mr. 
Barry is thoroughly acquainted with all 
the laws and literature of Phrenology, 
as the subject matter of his little book 
just named above plainly shows. Within 
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and his name appears upon authorized 
records as one of the holdersof the cer- 
tificates of the State Normal Art School 
at Boston, given by the State of Massa- 
chusetts for competency to supervise 
and instruct in all the branches of art 
education required to be taught in public 
schools. To this grand work the sub- 
ject of our sketch will for the future 
devote his whole time and attention. 
From 1883 to 1891 Mr. Barry was at- 





BY CHAS. A. BARRY. 


a few months past a paper written and 
illustrated by him headed ‘‘ Character 
Shown by the Configuration of the 
Head,” appeared in the New England 
Journal of Education, and was copied 
in full by other papers. 

He is, and declares that he always 
shall be, one of the most determined 
and studious helpers in that grand cause. 

The photographs for the pictures pub- 
lished in thissketch were made expressly 
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for it by A. Marshall, of Boston, at the 
request of Mr. Barry, who informs us 
that the photographer is without any 
question one of the most skillful photo- 
graphic artists in the United States. 

The following sketch of Mr. Barry's 
character was made by Prof. Nelson 
Sizer in 1886, the artist being unknown 
to the examiner at the time: 


C. A. BARRY. 


Your head is rather large for the size 
and weight of the body. You have 
frame enougb to turn the scale at 155 
pounds, and the size of the head, 22} inches, 
is supposed to demand 155 pounds for its 
support, but your head is large in the upper 
section; consequently for that measure- 
ment there is more brain matter than would 
be the case if the head were of the ordinary 
form. The old-fashioned corn crib is built 
on posts, and narrow at the bottom, and 
flares out, so that they can have the sides 
open and not have the rain drive in. Well, 
your head js shaped that way, and the crib 
holds more corn because it widens as it 
rises, and if you could turn the scales at 160 
pounds it would be a means of grace to you 
in more ways than one. 

You have energy enough for a man twice 
your strength. Your Combativeness and 
Destructiveness are strongly enough marked 
to make you a great worker. You feel im- 
pressed with the idea that you must do 
what you have found to do as early as you 
can, and it doesn’t make much difference 
whether you are working for yourself or 
another, you are always in a hurry, and 
you have so much anxiety you are always 
on the qui vive. Now you have the tem- 
perament, the mental development and the 
type of thought which is very largely re- 
presented in New England—are hungry to 
get knowledge. You have a desire to 


talk, explain, educate others, and you would. 


recommend to young people, above all 
things, to grind their ax on the grind- 
stone of scholastic industry—-whatever they 
fail to do, not fail to get an education. 

You also have Constructiveness that 
would give you Inventiveness and the ability 
and tendency to study the laws of mechani- 
cal economics. You have taste for ornamen- 
tal and elegant things. You wouid make in- 


ventions in the way of plans and patterns.* 
If you were connected with manufacturers 
you would make new styles of furniture or 
carpets, new patterns for wall paper that 
would be above that which was in vogue. 
It is natural for you to invent, and if you 
were a preacher you would be about as 
original as old Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, 
was;and, by the way,you look more like him 
than a good many men would look like each 
other , that widening out of the head as it 
tises giving you Causality--the tendency to 
study laws and facts. 

You have Mirthfulness, which gives you 
a sense ofthe absurd as well as the mirthful; 
Ideality, which gives you relish for the beau- 
tiful and new; and Sublimity, which gives 
you widening thought totake inmore. Your 
Caution is so large you are always on the 
alert for such dangers that may environ 
you, and it would be like you to invent 
something to fasten windows or doors 
wherever they were slammed shut ; and this 
is a gratification of your Cautiousness. 

No matter where you figure in the 
world’s work, you will contrive means by 
which security and safety shall be enjoyed 
along with comfort. Whatever you may in- 
vent or take pleasure in constructing should 
have in it elements which are born of Cau- 
tion to save people care and trouble, wear, 
danger and overwork. If we go through 
the mechanics’ shops, for instance, in Meri- 
den, Conn., and New Britain, we find 
numerous things to make house keeping 
convenient, simple, available, cheap, and 
indispensable after we have once seen it, and 
you would interest yourself in each thing. 
If -you kept a hardware store you would 
be likely to have more of these nice little 
things in your stock than most men would, 
and you would know how to show them 
off in such a way that most people would 
be grateful for the opportunity of having 
something, and would forget the fact that 
you might have made ten cents out of it. 

You have rather large Acquisitiveness, 
which gives you wisdom in many matters, 
and you would be likely to contrive things 
or establish ways and means that would 
serve the economic idea, that costs so much 
less labor, and is quite as efficient. The cost- 


*I have been a maker of designs all my life.—C, 
A. B. 
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ing less or being more effective at the same 
cost isan economic idea, and you would 
always work the economics in. Secretive- 
ness qualifies you to appreciate any little 
method that would head off villains. If you 
were a house builder you might say to the 
man you were building the house for, that 
you could put in somewhere in the house a 
secret place for him to put his silver or any 
other valuables he might have in case he 
wanted to go away, and you would con- 
trive a place somewhere that nobody would 
think of looking, and it would gratify your 
Secretiveness and Mirthfulness to think that 
you had conferred on the gentleman a 
method of heading off the rogues. 

You have strong Approbativeness. You 
have always been too sensitive to the good 
opinion of the people whom you know, and 
it is not great people that you cater to, alto- 
gether. Of course, a man with influence 
and fine culture has better judgment of what 
is right, and if he approve us we feel that it 
is worth a whole host of others. Neverthe- 


less, you don’t want a boy or a dog to feel 
that you are to be distrusted, and if you go 


up a neighbor’s door steps and ring the bell 
and the dog welcomes you asif he knew 
and believed in you, you have a feeling 
somehow that the people within think well 
of you. Butif the dog walks around you and 
seems to discuss the subject to himself and 
protest, it makes you feel uncomfortable— 


‘* What have I done, or what is there about ~ 


me that makes a dog suspect me?” You 
want children and dogs to think well of 
you, as well as the minister of the parish 
and the squire, and if you were a teacher or 
preacher or parent you would try to incul- 
cate in the pupil, especially the young, the 
idea that ‘‘ A good name is to be chosen 
rather than great riches.” 

You have Hope enough to throw before 
you the head-light, as it goes from the loco- 
motive, to illuminate the path of the future. 
You believe in to-morrow and next week, 
and no matter how much darkness and 
doubt has hung over the past, you say, 
‘“‘This can not last always, we have sun- 
shine as well as showers; it will be fair 
weather now quicker than before this last 
rain ;’’ and you would promise to pay, with 
all your Cautiousness, a larger amount of 
your income toward any debt that you 


might owe than almost any man of your 
circumstances. When you are talking of 
the future you say, ‘‘I have toe pay this, 
that and the other; but if my ineome is 
equal to what it was last year I may hope to 
pay you so much at the end of three 
months;” and if at the end of the three 
months you found you were not going tobe 
able to pay as much as you hoped and en- 
couraged the other to believe you would, 
you would let him know beforeband, and 
take away half of the disappointment- 
We believe that you have had as good 
credit in the community where you live as 
any other man of similar circumstances, be- 
cause you are sensible enough to see what 
is possible. 

You have faith, you have sympathy, yow 
have fair reverence. We would give you 
if we could a little more Self-esteem and 
more Continuity. You are adaptedtochange 
from one thing to another if necessary to do 
so, without friction or loss of time, and if 
you were in a store and the customers came 
flocking in, you would speak to one while 
you were doing service for another, would 
find out what each wanted and make them 
cluster around you, thinking that you were 
the man to dispatch them early. There are 
some gruff people that will study over a 
customer and hear nothing but what he is 
saying, and until he is finished and dis- 
missed no courteous attention is bestowed 
upon anybody else. You would say ‘‘ Good 
morning ” with the corner of one eye to one 
person and the corner of the other eye to 
another person, and they would fee? that 
their turn was coming pretty soon, or they 
would feel, at least, they were being eared 
for. 

Self-esteem a little larger would help you, 
because it would make you a little stronger 
in your power of reproof. When you shake: 
your head and say, ‘‘ No, I do not think I 
can see it in that light,’ they never renew 
the appeal. There are men who if they shake 
their heads a little it crushes all appeals, 
and the pleader goes off with his wings: 
hanging down. If youare obliged to de- 
cline you say, “ Keep a good courage; I 
may be able to do something for you yet; I 
will keep you in my mind, and if I hear of 
anything that will serve you I will let you 
know at once;” and you have sent more 
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than one postal;card to, people that wanted 
work and you have interested yourself to 
speak to somebody that might give it, 
and in that way you have rendered service 
where you could not do it directly. 

You make your friends and hold them. 
The old schoolmates will remember you and 
are friendly with you if they live in the 
same neighborhood. It would hurt you 
won lerfully to lose an old friend, even if he 
were not worth a cent to you. 

You love life, and would be likely to hold 
on to it a good while. You encourage 
peop'e to believe they are not half finished 
and used up yet. You love life so well for 
yourself and try to encourage other people 
to hold on to it. Men are likely to live 
longer with this organ large, and they have 
such a desire to live that they do not enter- 
ta.. the thougbt of the encroachments 
which shorten life. One thing is favorable 
to you, you have rather large Alimentive- 
ness, and that makes you enjoy your food. 
You may eat too fast—you may unwittingly 
eat of food not the best—but we think you 
enjoy the fuod, and there is a great deal of 
vitality in that direction. 


You were born to talk your way to suc- 
cess, and if you were the commonest me- 
chanic with the commonest school educa- 
tion, and living in a religious and civilized 
neighborhood, you would be a debater in 
the lyceun, a talker in the Sunday school 
and prayer meeting aad in the town meet- 


ing. You have naturally a good memory, 
and if you had only fifteen pounds more 
flesh there would be more retentiveness to 
your memory. Onceina while it lets go and 
you have to fish it up again. 

You have the faculty we call Agreeable- 
ness, which renders you able to say things 
that are not pleasant to people in a way 
that is not grievous. You can reproach 
people for things that are odious and do it 
in a way that does not crush them, and yet 
they feel the full force of it; consequently 
you would be a first rate man in a church 
to go and converse with an offending 
brother. You would not let up on the man 
at all, but might simply say, ‘‘ Every one 
does wrong sometimes, and we all have our 
weaknesses and our extra strong points, and 
sometimes we go too far and sometimes fall 
sliort. “ Now, if we live together we have 
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to make some concessions one to the other. 
People are finding fault about you in a cer- 
tain matter, and I have said they were too 
hard on you, and that 1 believe that there 
need not be any acrimony ; that you meant 
to do right asa general thing, and though 
you might sometimes do wrong, and when 
you knew it you would feel as sorry for it 
as anybody, if you were not tantalized and 
fought and scolded at.” The man might 
break right down and say all that was 
necessary to be said, and you would report 
that there was nothing further to be said; 
that the man had chosen the proper spirit 
and wanted to have the thing scttled and 
wiped out; and yet he would not remem- 
ber that you had tried to make the matter 
less than it was, only you knew that human 
nature was not perfect, and,he being human, 
it was right to consider his imperfections 
and make allowances. Thus you would 
earn the man asa friend and a brother, and 
do a service in the community. 





+e 
WORK AND REST. 


Weary ! Who should be weary! Not he who 
has life to live. 

He to whom aught is given must still have 
something to give ; 

And man is made for the battle, and the sword 
is girt on the thigh, 

And the purpose of God is thwarted if we only 
linger and sigh. 

Ay, and we all have been wounded, some more 
and others less, 

And the sorrows our hearts have suffered have 
taught us tenderness. 


Scatter the seed in the morning, and at eve 
stay not the hand, 

Morning and noon and even, there will still be 
open land ! 

It may be but a cup of water, but a gently 
spoken word, 

Above the gift is noted, the faintest accent 
heard ; 

And the good we do to another comes back to 
us ever again, 

As the moisture raised from the ocean returns 
in the gentle rain. 


For blessing works in a circle, and the faster 
that circle goes, 

As it wheels around the throne of God, ever in 
strength it grows ; 

And life is the coinage of heavento be spent in 
the purchase of love, 

Till all the realm of the earth below, is as pure 
as the realms above. 

Then weary not in the struggle ; God ruleth 
all for the best, 

And at last the wings in the circle shall bear 
the soul to its rest. 
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4 ACH separate truth is but a part 
of acommon whole. Each fact 
in the universe helps to support, 
strengthen and uphold every other 
factin Nature. There can be no con- 
flict of truths. Each must glidesmooth- 
ly, evenly and without friction into 
the common ocean of Truth, as do the 
riversintothe sea. Each true hypothe- 
sis, each theory even, in accord with 
facts, goes to help every other true 
theory. There isa beauty, a complete- 
ness, a perfection about all true hypothe- 
ses which mark them as divine, as 
emanating from a common fountain of 
divine Truth. 

It is the object of this brief article to 
show how Substantialism, as taught by 
the later philosophers, is in perfect 
accord with that system of mental phil- 
osophy which is the outgrowth of the 
valuable discoveries of Dr Gall made 
about one century ago ; and how Phre- 
nology is,in truth,as Horace Mann said, 
‘**the aid of philosophy.” 

Phrenology struck the first blow at 
materialism from a scientitic standpoint, 
and walks hand and hand and shoulder 
to shoulder with Substantialism in its 
crusade against materialistic error, and 
in favor of a substantial, personal 
immortality without the body—a life 
beyond the grave. 

The first and fundamental principle 
of Phrenology is THE BRAIN IS THE 
ORGAN OF THE MIND. Howstrange that 
with this basis truth some have accused 
Phrenology of being materialistic. 
Materialism teaches that mentality-- 
life—is a product of undulations in the 
brain, and that, therefore, when these 
cerebral vibrations cease, mentality— 
life--will cease. But Phrenology has 
long time been saying, ‘‘The brain is 
the ORGAN of the mind, the material 
instrument which mentality uses to 
manifest itself in this world.” What 
does this imply? Simply this: Mind 
is something—something back of and 


SUBSTANTIALISM. 


prior to brain. Brain does not pro- 
duce mind, it only’ serves to mani- 
fest it. This body of our flesh does not 
give us life, but life gives us it. Life 
is something higher and shapes our 
bodies. ‘ 

So mental faculties produce cerebral 
organs for their manifestation. Mate- 
rial organism does not produce mental 
faculties-—mind—but they it. Brain 
development does not give character, 
but is a sign of character to be ‘‘ known 
and read of all men.” Mentulity works 
through material organs, and is de- 
pendent on them for its manifestation, 
just as is sound, magnetism, gravity, 
etc. There is no other explanation of 
the various phenomena of human life. 
The hand that does this writing is not 
merely a hand of flesh. The hand of 
flesh is the material which takes hold of 
the material pen, but behind this and 
moving it is the substantial, mental 
hand which does the work—the force 
that moves this hand of flesh, that gives 
it its shape, its power, its life. And 
thus Phrenology and Substantialism 
explain life. Between them there is 
perfect harmony, beautiful unity. Sub- 
stantialism in the physical sciences leads 
up to Substantialism in mental science, 
which is Phrenology. 

No theories ever worked out by man 
can begin to solve the problem of human 
life as do these. Siuce men began to 
think human life has been a study, but 
students have been too widely apart. At 
one end stood the materialists asserting 
that this body of flesh is all there is—that 
mind, thought, action and life itself are 
all the products of material vibrations. 
At the other extremity stood the ideal- 
ists trying to study life and. mind, 
thought and action, character and con- 
duct, without any reference to fleshly 
bodies. As well try to study sound in 
a vacuum or electricity without a con- 
ductor ; but Phrenology and Substan- 
tialism bring these two opposing fac- 
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tions to one, and unite them in admira- 
tion or both mind and body. Both are 
the works of God, and serve a righteous 
purpose. 

But many do err in trying to place 
that which is the servant in place of 
the master. Yet no true Phrenologist 
can be a materialist any more than can 
a Substantialist. He sees beyond the 
body, looks beneath the brain for the 
moving force. Life, then, according to 
these systems of philosophy, inheres in 
mentality—in other words, mind is life, 
was life ere it found this body of flesh 
and must continue to be life when this 
body is laid down. 

There is a beautiful similarity between 
the forces in nature, heat, light, odor, 
magnetism, sound, etc., and the mental 


entity, human life. Just as men have 
mistaken the conductors of these physi- 
cal forces for the thing itself, just as 
they have imagined the forces produced, 
created, by the vibration of material 
molecules, so have they imagined mind 
to be a product of brain action, cerebral 
vibrations. Yet as men accept the 
truths of Phrenology and Substantialism 
they see the light along these lines, and 
behold in these simple explanations of 
mental and physical phenomena the 
unity of God’s laws. It therefore 
becomes the duty of all educators to 
teach these sciences to the rising gen- 
eration of thinkers. For he who dis- 
seminates the truths of Substantialism 
and Phrenology is indeed a ‘public 
benefactor.” 





PROF. EDWAKD A. FREEMAN THE HISTORIAN. 


HE world of letters has been sur- 
prised by the announcement that 
Professor Edward A. Freeman, of Ox- 
ford University, and distinguished 


among the foremost in English letters 
as ahistorian, wasdead. Not yet seventy 
years of age and inthe midst of work,he 
goes away with honors thick upon him. 
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Dr. Freeman was endowed with an ex- 
cellent organization, especially with 
powers inclining to industrious, perse- 
vering activity. His intellect was of 
the acquisitive order, earnest to find and 
garner—to look into origins and causes. 
He was ever on the watch for fresh 
facts and pew matter, and as a writer 
very desirous to ‘‘ cover the ground”— 
to fill out the details so that there would 
be no need of further investigation. 
His mental make up was such as to in- 
spire him with ambition to know for 
himself everything that was necessary 
to the prosecution of a purpose, and not 
feel dependent upon others for even in- 
cidental help. In studying, therefore, 
the history of a people he would know 
their language and customs and mode 
of life for himself, as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, and so obtain very important aids 
in the interpretation of their civil 
career. The sign of large Firmness is 
apparent. The historian was a man of 


great determination and had the spirit 


that imparts strength to the utterance of 
opinion. He was frank also in ac- 
knowledging an error, and owning 
ignorance where he was ignorant. One 
of his characteristic statements was: ‘*I 
never could understand why any one 
should be ashamed to confess his know]- 
edge of what he does know or his igno- 
rance of what he does not know.” He 
never yielded to the temptation which 
so often besets men in literary circles, 
to sesm to know something on every 
subject that is talked about. 

The expression of the eyes is that of 
the keen and critical observer, one ac- 
customed to close analysis and wise dis- 
crimination. 

Eiward Augustus Freeman was the 
son of John Freeman, and was born at 
Harburne, Staffordshire, in 1823. His 
father wasa scholarly man of leisure, 
and the boy spentan ideal youth of prep- 
aration in the family seat, Pedmore 
Hall, Worcestershire. When he was 
18 years old heentered Trinity College, 
Oxford, and at 22 was elected a fellow. 


He spent his vacations in long rambles 
in the old cathedral towns of Engiand, 
following his antiquarian instinct. As 
a result of these rambles he published 
several books, the first, ‘“Church Restor- 
ation,” appearing in 1846. Then there 
was the ‘‘Essay in Window Tracery ” 
and the ‘‘Architectural Antiquities of 
Gower,” the ‘‘ Architecture of Llandoff 
Cathedral,” and the ‘‘ History and An- 
tiquities of St. David's.” 

After leaving Oxford he went into 
Spain and southern France and trav- 
eled about in small and unfrequented 
towns. The traces of the Saracens, 
which he found everywhere, had for 
him the same fascination they had had 
for Washington Irving, with the same 
result. Freeman’s lectures on ‘The 
History and Conquestof the Saracens” 
were published in 1856. 

After 1863, when he published his 
‘* History of Federal Government, from 
the Formation of the Achaian League 
to the Disruption of the United States,” 
Freeman was devoting himself to the 
gathering of material for what was to be 
the greatest work of his life, ‘‘The His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land, its Causes and Results.” He 
wrote magazine articles on various his- 
torical themes at thesame time. The 
first volume of this history appeared in 
1867. Nine years afterward, in 1876, 
came the fifth and last volume. Schol- 
ars every where recognized the work as 
the standard, while it also had a great 
and increasing popular sale. In it all 
Mr. Freeman’s historical abilities are at 
their best. During this period Mr. 
Freeman also wrote a ‘‘General Sketch 
of European History” and edited an 
‘** Historical Course for Schools.” The 
first had been more widely read than 
any of his other works. 

The books he edited were written by 
men whom he selected, and his part of 
the work is so completely done that 
he might justly claim most of the credit. 
His work on ‘“ Disestablishment and 
Disendowment,” his *‘ William Rufus,” 
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his ‘Impressions of the United States,” 
‘Lectures to American Audiences,” and 
“‘George Washington,” and a hundred 
or more magazine articles, all show the 
same masterly vigor and accuracy. In 
fact he covered almost every field of 
European history and wrote much on 
historical themes outside of Europe, and 
always wrote so that he commended 
himself both to the scholar and the gen- 
eral reader. Within the past year he has 
written much upon Homeric subjects 
and his pen showed nosign of weari- 
ness. A complete list of his works 
would fill a half column, of this maga- 
zine, and each title would represent a 
contribution to knowledge and to litera- 
ture. Ten years ago Mr. Freeman 


visited America and lectured at some of 
tie leading universities, Cornell being 
the chief one. 

His death on the 16th of March, was 
due to an attack of small pox, while at 
Alicante, Spain. 





SELECTION IN MARRIAGE.—Has civil- 
ization advanced to that stage when it 
may be permissible to exercise intelli- 
gence and reason as well as affection, in 
selecting a companion for life? 

There are very many ill assorted 
and hasty marriages in which it is evi- 
dent that little intelligence or reason is 
exercised, and if affection dictated, then 
it must have been more blind than Cu- 
pid is generally reputed to be, to have 
thus been led away. Whatever else may 
be objected to in a proposed union, it 
is seldom that the ill health, or heredi- 
tary predisposition of one or other of the 
parties, is one of the objections. Conse- 
quently we see many marriages of per- 
sons in poor health, who bring into ex- 
istence children inheriting their poor 
health, living in misery a few years 
and then dying, or, perhaps, in spite of 
disease and suffering, struggling on to 
manhood, little to the satisfaction of 
themselves or any body else. Is it right 
for persons in ill health to assume the 
responsibilities of married life and par- 


entage only to entail on their offspring 
a miserable existence? Is such a course 
just to the innocent offspring? Would it 
not be better for all concerned for such 
persons to refrain from entering the 
married state and becoming parents? 
Better for themselves, as the added bur- 
dens of parentage almost invariably in- 
crease their own diseased condition and 
shorten their lives. Better for their 
children to be unborn than to come into 
this world burdened with diseased 
bodies. 

This principle may be carried further. 
Not only should the diseased not marry, 
but those who are strongly predisposed 
to hereditary disease should refrain from 
marriage. For instance, take the case 
of a person in whose family there is a 
strong hereditary tendency to consump- 
tion, marriage usually hastens the devel. 
opment of these hereditary tendencies. 
The wife is pretty sure to fall a victim to 
that disease in a few years, and often the 
same fate, and sooner or later, the chil 
dren follow, or even go before the par- 
ents. Thus a great deal of sickness, suf- 
fering and death follows in the wake of 
these marriages of those hereditarily 
predisposed to consumption. Such per- 
sons if they remain single are much more 
likely to live longer than if they marry. 
Should not this and other considerations 
be sufficient to keep them from marry- 
ing? If those who are hereditarily pre- 
disposed would refrain from marrying 
the ravages of consumption would soon 
become greatly restricted, and, in time, 
nearly obliterated from the death record. 

It would be well if men when selectirg 
wives would have regard to the health, 
physical development and mental qual- 
ities of the women they select from. 
Marriage with a woman of good health, 
vigorous physical development and a 
good degree of intelligence will be quite 
as likely to result happily as one witha 
doll-faced woman, who happens to 
please the fancy for the moment, but 
who has no health, or soon loses it. 


H. REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


————-* @¢ 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHART 


WHY AND WHERE NEEDED. 


NE stormy night in March the advent 
of a daughter made a little stir in a 
cottage home. Her mother had no ideal, 
could not appreciate the sublime, and cared 
not for the good opinion of her neighbors. 
This made the father doubly anxious to 
bring her up wisely, so he often took long 
walks with her to view nature’s beauties, 
over hill and dale, through flowery glades, 
by rippling streams, never awakening the 
wee lassie’s too large Cautiousness when 
miles from home on lonely roads in the 
darkness, or during a thunder storm, but 
rather appealing to the love of the majestic 
when the lightning flashed and the thunder 
rolled. The slovenly mother was gradually 
moulded by the neatness and taste cultivated 
in the daughter, who earned the custom 
of the country around for the beautiful 
bouquets of flowers she tendered in the 
garden. 

Wisdom is the best use of the greatest 
amount of knowledge. That science is 
most valuable which teaches mankind the 
capabilities of the organs of the mind. 


Astronomy, geology, zoology, are worthy 
the study of all men, but Phrenology ranks 
higher because it explains how, why and 
to what degree the brain takes cognizance 
of all the other sciences. It would be 
difficult to say when and where Phrenology 
is notuseful. It is of inestimable value to 
teachers of every grade by showing them 
how to deal with the many varied disposi- 
tions with a minimum of trouble and a 
maximum of obedience ; how to explain 
lessons so that each individual can quickly 
understand and most easily remember. 

We deplore the loss of effort, tme and 
money by boys whose parents fondly hope 
to train them to honorable and remunera- 
tive situations. Would that every boy 
could be told what to study so that he 
might use the talents with which he is 
gifted. The unnecessary failures of 
University men are due not so much to 
high standards as to studying branches 
which their mental developments can least 
comprehend, also by not knowing how to 
restrain the propensities. 

Phrenology and physiology are insepar- 
able sciences. The ‘ vigorous training” 
by gymnastic teachers, which school boys 
have to undergo is to be regretted. The 
violent strain of the muscles, the discord 
produced in the nerves, the extravagant 
pulsation of the heart, however sturdy the 
boy may be, tell a story sooner or later of 
the ill usage of the enduring powers. We 
have seen boys swing, vault, leap and turn, 
panting and pale, with the vitality all going 
to nourish those parts of the system which 
are drained by undue exercise, and they 
have been dullards in class, laggards in a 
long easy trot, and totally unfit for mental 
exertion, and we have been sorry when 
those same boys have fainted after a dash 
of 100 yards. When we reflect on the 
physical taxation put upon our bodies, we 
can appreciate the Psalmist’s words, viz:— 
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‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made.” Why 
do we not begin tolabor as much with our 
intellects and equalize the strain, double 
our enjoyment, and treble our usefulness. 
The ill effects produced by dancing are 
very noticeable. Great and continued exer- 
tion in overheated rooms, breathing 
poisoned air, loss of sleep, show the next 
morning aching ilmbs, lassitude, indisposi- 
tion for work, glazed eyes, and a face the 
appearance of which reminds us of the 
skin of a pig after the scraping process and 
half a day's hanging in a cold, damp cellar. 

The how and why to obey the physical 
laws would prevent many “ills that flesh is 
heir to,’ most especially with regard to the 
fuel needed to generate and keep up steam 
in our human engines. The world in olden 
time needed commandments beginning with 
‘¢ Thou shalt NOT,” and the present world 
demands millions of pamphlets on ‘‘ Thou 
shalt NOT eat rich and greasy foods ; 
thou shalt not eat more than thou 
needest because thou likest it,” etc. 

The councilors of a city, having a busy 
time in considering some proposed improve- 
ments, thought they lost by each one hav- 
ing to go home to dinner, and one of the 


number suggested spending three shillings 
per man each day till the rush of the business 
was over atsome hotel near. But one honor- 
able gentleman said : “ Neaw,I shanna; I’se 
noan agree to nowt ut sooart. A plate o’ 
murpbies and buttermilk awhoam are good 


unough fur me. Heow mony o’ yur rate- 
payers ull want to foind yut money?” The 
writer smilingly remembers his broad and 
-solid frame, and he looked like the successful 
farmer he was. His numerous sturdy sons 
were no discredit to the potatoes and 
buttermilk. If this favorite science of ours 
and that of eatanddrinkology were taught 
asa part of physiology, and the laws ap- 
plied which act and react on each other, we 
know, experimentally, that there would be 
fewer pimpled or pale faces, more mental 
vigor and more vim and zest would be 
shown and felt by the whole school or 
college. 

I once visited the steamer Archer while 
she was lying in Princes Dock, Liverpool, 
and remarked, “ You have some sailor-like 
men aboard, captain ; you could not im- 
prove them much had you a choice of ‘all 


the port.” The captain replied, ‘‘ Are you 
a phrenologist, too?” ‘Not exactly,” I 
answered, “but a student of human nature.” 
He said, ‘‘ All who want a berth I examine, 
and if I see excellence of fitness a few 
questions soon settle the matter.” The 
men were made of the sterling stuff which 
tells in emergencies. The ship was a trim 
craft and noted for making successful 
voyages, and we left it with the impression 
that the ‘‘ old man knew his business,” as 
said one of the boys. 

An overseer of a cotton-weaving depart- 
ment praiseworthily spoke of the aid that 
practical phrenology had been to him. 
Studying the character of each weaver, he 
placed them at patterns of cloth agreeing 
with theirtastes and apportioned the num- 
ber and sizes of looms to the relative 
strength of the body. Grievances were few, 
cloth was rolled off, good wages earned, 
satisfaction given to all, and he had several 
acknowledgments of $100 passed to him 
out of the large profits the company realized. 
Another weaver attributes his speedy suc- 
cess to knowing what faculties to concen- 
trate on the work in hand. He does not 
believe in the word “ failure.”’ 

Phrenology alone can give a man the 
ability to examine minutely proportions, 
actions and their motives from every stand- 
point which a human being can take, and 
such a view is the only successful way by 
which a man can win the respect of his fel- 
lows. A jovial, company loving, warm- 
hearted person, reflecting on the secret of 
his success, said: ‘‘If I hit a man inthe 
head, he can retaliate; but if I hit him in 
the heart, I master him outright.” So it 
would seem to unphrenological people who 
speak of touching or winning ‘‘ the heart.” 
To us it was nothing more than his well- 
developed social feelings entering largely 
into his sermons and conversation and ap- 
pealing to the same emotions in his congre- 
gation. 

Its value in the selection of a life partner 
will confer on unborn generations blessings 
not yet thoroughly understood. A dear 
brother student of the art, whom we have 
intimately known from boyhood, was visited 
six years ago by a cousin and her lady 
friend. Well versed in phrenological lore, 
he was struck with the admirable adapta- 
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bility of her mental and bodily nature to his 
own. The more he reflected the more he 
felt a growing respect for her, which quickly 
ripened into love. His only capital was 
brain; his outlook was hard work. He 
aimed so high as to require years of con- 
tinuous effort to reach the goal. She had 
large Conjugality, Adhesiveness, Continuity, 
an abundance of Hope, Benevolence, Ven- 
eration and Ideality for his encouragement. 
He, knowing how to use all his faculties to 
the best advantage, succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. Lately they were married, and 
we prophesy confidently that fifty years 
hence people will add, ‘‘lived happy ever 
after.” 

In canvassing for orders we have gained 
much by quickly noting the temperament 
and general shape of head of customers, 
and then, by pointing out and speaking of 
those things which they would most care 
to know, we have made greater sales than 
if we knew nothing of their likes or dislikes. 

The above rapid method of reading 


character by a few glances reminds us of 
childhood days when a would-be nurse 
applied personally for a situation. 


Her 
bright and pleasing looks, vivacious and 
intelligent mauner of speaking were 
decidedly in her favor. She had rather 
large Philoprogenitivenessand Benevolence, 
which made her love the baby boy, and her 
mistress was pleased. Had Mrs. H. been 
aphrenologist, she would have seen that 
Mary possessed large Amativeness, Friend- 
ship, Hope, Mirthfulness, Suavity, moder- 
ate Continuity with very small Conjugality, 
the combination of which made her a flirt. 
For long periods she would stand and chat 
with men servantsanywhere. One day she 
was inattentive as usual to hercharge. It 
crawled near the horse’s feet in the stable 
and being delighted with something cried 
out; this startled the animal which lifted 


its foot and set it down on an ankle of the 
child, crushing it badly. Twenty years 
have passed but ourchum is unable to walk 
long distances, although he enjoys perfect 
health. His mother has learned much of 
Phrenology through him, and often regrets 
that she had no means of knowing till too 
late the character of the person she 
employed to tuke care of her boy. 

We long for the time when this new 
mental science (yet in its principles as old 
as creation) will be made an object lesson in 
the nursery; when its elements will be 
taught inthe primary schools, its further 
development in the grammar schools, 
Physiology and other kindred sciences with 
their practical bearing on and application 
to.each other in the high schools; when 
every law reader will make a study of how 
to read his client, the opponent, jury and 
judge at sight, and so appeal to each one’s 
leading faculties to win their approval and 
his righteous case ; when every student of 
medicine will find no difficulty in being able 
through the aid of Phrenology to apply such 
treatment of whatever kind as to insure suc- 
cess ; when the preacher can persuade men 
to believe the gospel, and when he can build 
up and encourage faltering ones in those 
faculties which are weakest and most liable 
to be the means of their going astray; when 
free school teachers will have no more 
worried and wearied-looking faces because 
of their bad management of unruly scholars 
and their failure to instil reason where there 
are no logical brains, or teaching by experi- 
ment those who want first to know why. 

We prophesy for it a universal use. The 
march of progress will establish a bureau 
with a list of fully qualified men for the 
various trades and professions in every 
centre of population. That is, we believe, 
the best solution of the problem of labor 
and wages. JOHN WM. FOSTER. 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
PHINEAS LYMAN BUELL. 


R. BUELL was born in Gran- 

ville) Hampden Co., Mass., 
February 20, 1809. His father’s name 
was Martin Tinker, a lineal descendant 
of Thomas Tinker, who came to 
-America in the Mayflower. His grand- 


father, Phineas Tinker, removed from 
Lyme, Conn., to Granville, Mass., 
when that town was in its infancy. His 
mother’s name was Spelman, a descen- 
dant of Sir Thomas Spelman, of 
England. 
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Mr. Buell’s father died when Phineas 
was three year's old, leaving a widow 
and six children. His mother afterward 
married Mr. Asa Seymour, with whom 
Phineas lived, working on the farm sum- 
mers, and attending schoo] in the win- 
ters until he was about 21 years old. In 
the winters of 1831 and 1832 he taught 


the winter of 1857-28, by his request, the 
legislature of Massachusetts changed 
his name from Tinker to Buell. 

In 1837, while teaching in Cabotville, 
now Chicopee, Mass., Mr. Samuel 
Kirkham, the grammarian, who had 
been associated with O. S.‘Fowler in 
lecturing on Phrenology and in writ- 


PHINEAS LYMAN BUELL. 


his first school in his nativetown. At 
the close of his school engagement he 
was employed in a hardware store in 
Troy, but soon found that mercantile 
life was not suited to him, and the next 
winter he resumed teaching and fol- 
lowed it until the autumn of 1838. In 


ing, gave a course of lectures which 
Mr. Buell attended. It was also about 
this time that he obtained from Mr. 
Kirkham an examination of his head, 
in which his peculiar idiosyncrasies 
were described so accurately that he 
concluded to make Phrenology the 
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study of his life. He read Spurzheim’s 
works and soon found the practical 
application of the science was of great 
service to him in teaching and govern- 
ing his pupils. In the autumn of 1838 
he joined Mr. Wm. H. Gibbs in giving 
public lectures on Phrenology. ° 

After a few weeks he went alone on 
a lecturing tour, with a firm determi- 
nation to place Phrenology as far as 
was in his power on a moral, intellec- 
‘tual and truthful basis. This first trip 
lasted eighteen months, during which 
time he lectured in Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, New 
York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
His course was a-complete success in 


all respects. 
In February, 1841, he met Mr. 


‘Nelson Sizer, the phrenologist, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with whom he formed a 
partnership which lasted two years. 
In September, 1841, Buell and Sizer 
lectured in East Granville, the former's 
native place, Mr. Sizer making the 
most of the examinations, because it 
was supposed that Mr. Buell knew 
everyone in town, and might be influ- 
enced by his knowledge of them in 
making examinations. On this account 
it was suggested that Mr. Buell should 
make some examinations blindfolded, 
which he did to the satisfaction of all. 
These were probably the first blindfold 
examinations he ever made. 

After giving long courses of lectures 
in Washington, Georgetown and Alex- 
andria, they traveled and gave lectures 
in Virginia, Maryland, New York, 
Masssachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont 
and New Hampshire. 

The partnership closed in the spring 
of 1843, though renewed for a few weeks 
or month at a time, until November, 
1845, when it ceased finally. 

In August, 1851, he purchased one- 
half interest in the Westfield News 
Letter, and continued working with his 
partners ten years, after which he 
became sole proprietor and editor of the 
paper for ten years longer. In 1870 he 


was appointed librarian of the West- 
field Athenzum, which place he has 
held for many years. 

During the travels of Messrs. Buell 
and Sizer, they made the acquaintance 
and secured the friendly co-operation of 
Dr. Harlow, who was the physician in 
the celebrated ‘‘ Crow Bar, Case,” three 
years later. They also occupied the 
same room in the same hotel where the 
poor patient, P. P. Gage, was quartered, 
and, as they received the facts of this re- 
markable case direct from headquarters, 
it may not be amiss to give in brief the 
details for the benefit of our readers, 
who may not be acquainted with them. 

The man was tamping a charge for 
blasting, with an iron bar, round in 
form, and tapering to a point at the 
upper end, the lower end being about 
1+ inches in diameter. The blast ex- 
ploded, and drove the tamping iron, or 
‘*crowbar,” as it has been erroneously 
called, upward, and through the face 
and head. It went in under the cheek- 
bone, nearer to the nose than to the ear, 
passing behind the eye, cutting off the 
optic nerve, and passing out at the top 
of the head, in the neighborhood of 
Benevolence, and in the front part of 
Veneration. As the iron was tapering, 
it separated the matter of the brain, and 
also the matter of the cheek and bones, 
somewhat as a bodkin or skewer would 
separate the fibers of meat, dividing the 
fibers without seriously lacerating the 
parts. The bar was 3 feet 7 inches long, 
and weighed 13} pounds ; and after pass- 
ing through the head, it went high in 
air and fell to the ground, perhaps 
150 feet from the injured man. 

The man had a good constitution, and 
recovered, but, during the course of his 
illness, he was profane, irreverent, dis- 
respectful, and extremely coarse and 
vulgar in hisremarks. These traits had 
not been manifested by him previously. 
His organ of Veneration seemed to have 
been injured, and the profanity was 
probably the mental result of its disturb- 
ance. 
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Asa phrenologist, Mr. Buell was gov- 
erned by the eternal principles of truth 
and justice, and embraced the study for 
the love of truth, not merely as a means 
to obtain money. 

His aim was progress, not in the sci- 
ence, merely, but in everything that per- 
fected and ennobled man. He has 
always labored to improve society, and 
to devise ways and means to ameliorate 
the condition of the human race. 

Though deeply religious, his reason 
has been the guide of faith, and has 
guarded him against embracing many 
errors. He does not believe in con- 
demning without investigation every- 
thing new in science and philosophy. 
He has always taught that a good moral 
education is the best legacy a parent 
can bestow upon his children—far be- 
yond wealth—and that any system of 
education, which does not have an in- 
fluence to make men moral and good, as 
well as wise, must surely be faulty. 

He spoke, wrote and lectured most 
emphatically against the foibles and 
follies of fashionable life; against the 
use of tobacco and alcoholic drinks, and 
against all habits and evils that would 
lead to a perversion of the primitive 


mental faculties, and has endeavored to 
teach man to live in accordance with the 
laws of his being. He urged the young 
to improve the time and talents con- 
ferred upon them in such a manner as 
to become a blessing to society and 
the world. 

Mr. Buell had not naturally a strong 
constitution, and it has only been by 
the greatest care, and by observing the 
laws of physiology, that he has been 
able to live to the present time. 

In the days of his lecturing activity 
he was a frequent writer for tlhe PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, and in conjunction 
with Prof. Sizer, was an enthusiastic 
supporter of it in its hours of trial and 
uncertainty. 

We quote from one of his articles, the 
following sentence, which may be taken 
as the key-note to his life: 

‘*There is no way to gain a correct 
knowledge of ourselves, mentally and 
physically, but by the aid of Phrenol- 
ogy and physiology. These sciences 
commence at the fountain head of all 
knowledge, and cannot,if studied aright, 
lead us astray.” 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


—————+-0 2+_____—__- 
J. L. A. de QUATREFAGES, 
THE DISTINGUISHED ANTHROPOLOGIST. 


HE world of science has parted 
with several distinguished in- 
vestigators within a few months, the 
death angel calling them away from the 
scene of their earnest and fruitful 
labor. One of these, eminent in An- 
thropology for a generation and more, 
and known almost as well in America 
as in Europe, is M. de Quatrefages, who 
since 1855 has been known as Professor 
of the Natural History of Man at the 
Museum of Paris. It was indeed not 
until about that time that he devoted 
himself to Anthropology, but his stud- 
ies previously were a good preparation 
for the important work he was todo 
hereafter for Anthropology. The por- 


trait, derived from Progres Medical, 
is that of a bright, prompt, inquisitive 
and perserving man, good-natured, 
somewhat irritable, thorough-going, in- 
genious and interesting. The breadth 
of the lower forehead is remarkable, 
especially in the central region, giving 
him remarkable capacity in the dis- 
crimination of form, a quality of obser- 
vation that is conspicuous in his work 
as a naturalist and craniologist. 

Jean Louis Arman de Quatrefages 
was born at Berthezenne, near Valler- 
augue, February 10, 1810, of a family 
Protestant in faith, and allied to that of 
the Publicist, La Baumellew. His 
father was a farmer of some influence 
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ing for the study of zoology. In 1838 
the Minister of Public Instruction at 
Toulouse, appointed him professor of 
that science. He made some special 
studies of the Rodents, their dentition, 
etc. To the Rodents he adds theshrew- 
mouse, following the views of Goeffrey 
Saint Hillaire, views which, to-day, are 
not generally entertained in scientific 
circles. At Toulouse the young 
scientist did not find those facilities for 
work which suited his activity; so, 
relinquishing his chair, he went to the 
Museum of Paris, where !he associated 


Vy pre 


with H. Milne Edwards, who was 
then about ten years older that Quatre- 
fages, and whose influence was a very 
important element in the young man’s 
study. There M. Quatrefages gave him- 
self to the study of marine invertebrates, 
especially the Annelids. He undertook 
a series of voyages, going to different 
points in search of fresh material, in 
the course of which he discovered a 
considerable number of new species, 
observing them in the living state and 
describing their habits in a series of 
memoirs of the first order. While pur- 


suing these onlin he considered the 
more intricate problems of geology, 
and showed not a little courage and 
sagacity in attempts toward their reso- 
lution. 

In the Spring of 1844 he went with M. 
Milne Edwards and Emile Blanchard to 
Sicily. There the three naturalists found 
opportunity for a series of zoological 
and biological investigations that have 
become classic. De Quatrefages studied 
the Amphioxus, the Pycnogonides, the 
bone caves, and the volcanic phenom- 
ena. Later, inthe Bay of Biscay, at 


58 y’ 


Biarritz, at Saint Jean Luz, at Saint Se- 
bastian, observations were prosecuted. 
On the coast of Saint Onge, the Termites 
andacurious marine Sangsue were noted. 
Means of travel and transportation in 
those days were very limited, so that 
the scientist who carried a varied stock 
of apparatus and materials for labora- 
tory use, found himself often much 
hampered, if not annoyed. Discover- 
ies made under such circumstances 
ought to redound more to the credit of 
the observer than anything of a similar 
character to-day. As it is, the scientist 
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who labors amid difficulties is the man 
who makes discoveries of importance ; 
while the young, and may-be aspiring 
savant, who goes off into the country. in 
light marching order, perhaps with only 
a gripsack in hand, returns with but 
few prizes of more than common value. 
In France this has been the case, as 
noted by a writer, and lately scientific 
production has not made that pro- 
gressivemarch one would expect in con- 
‘sideration of the new and multiplied 
facilities that are afforded. 

A varied list of the researches of M. 
De Quatrefages and their results might 
be given, which would fill a good space 
in ourcolumns. One important work 
ithat is worthy of mention is his ‘‘ Nat- 
ural History of Marine and Fresh 
‘Water Annelids.” Inthis work he de- 

-scribes the organization and classifica- 
tion of the Annelids. His work in this 
line, however, is incomplete, circum- 
. stances conspiring to turn him from the 
proposed course. 

On returning from his voyage to 


Sicily he was appointed Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and Professor of 
Natural History of the Lyceum Napo- 


Neon. In 1852 he was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences in the section of 
Anatomy and Zoology, taking the place 
made vacant by the death of Savigny. 
In 1855 he became professor at the Mu- 
seum of Paris, having been appointed to 
the chair of Anthropology. His nomi- 
nation to this place was received with a 
-cordial welcome by all the friends of 
science, and its results can not be said to 
have been otherwise than happy. He 
-devoted himself from this time to the 
new field; and his lectures, which have 
been published in the Revue des Cours 
Scientifiques, are characterized by close 
criticism and scholarship. In the spirit 
of the true philosopher he analyzes the 
relations of man with nature, showing 
the modifications that association, cross- 
ing, migration and so on, have exer- 
cised. An openly declared opponent of 
Transformist theories, he defends his 


views with courtesy, skill and a rare in- 
telligence. He believes in the unity of 
the human species, and holds the 
opinion that man properly constitutes a 
fourth kingdom in nature. His views 
in this respect find expression in his 
‘**Report of the Progress of Anthro- 
pology in France” in 1867, and in his 
later book, ‘‘ The Human Species,” pub- 
lished in 1876. The success of this book 
has been so great as to extend it to the 
tenth edition. He has written some- 
what extensively on the subject of 
‘*Human Craniology,” enlisting for the 
better and fuller examination of the 
subject distinguished collaborators, es- 
pecially Dr. Hamy, and has done work 
that is unsurpassed in its line as a com- 
parative study of the cranial develop- 
ment of the different races and peoples, 
ancient and modern. 

In the ordinary current of his life, M. 
De Quatrefages was distinguished for 
his genial nature and kindness, his in- 
dependence of all sectarian tendencies, 
and the readiness with which he could 
be approached, especially by the young, 
being ready at all times to give out of 
the fullness of his intellect and acquire- 
ments such aid as a student might need. 
His death is a positive loss to French 
science, and in the circle where he was 
a working factor it appears to be par- 
ticularly regretted. D. 
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BALDNESS AND CRIME.—The bald- 
headed furnish comparatively few to 
the criminal class and « ffenders gener- 
ally against the law. In support of this 
statement it may be mentioned that a 
count was made of the prisoners con- 
fined in the county jail. This count re- 
vealed the fact that of 158 male prisoners 
only sixteen were bald-headed. From 
the central prison, also, information of 
a similar satisfactory character was ob- 
tained. The total number was 231, 
among whom only nineteen were scant 
of hair. 
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HEN the king of Syracuse asked 
the first of the seven wise men 
of Greece, Thales, ‘‘ Who was the wisest 
of the sages?’ he replied, ‘‘Time, for it 
reveals all things.” ‘‘What was the 
most beautiful?’ ‘‘The universe ; be- 
cause it contained all that was beau- 
tiful.” ‘* What most resembled death ?’ 
‘*Sleep ; for while a person slept he was 
unconscious of all that was going on 
around him.” ‘‘What was the greatest 
knowledge?” ‘‘ Know thyself,” answered 
the great philosopher. ‘‘ Who was the 
most tiresome of all persons?” ‘‘ The 
fool who could ask more questions in a 
short while than the wisest man could 
answer in a life time.” Whether men 
dream in death, or otherwise is a matter 
of speculation among the living; per- 
sons do, however, dream in their sleep. 
T have had an original idea of account- 
ing for dreams which has never before 
the present appeared in print. Whena 
person goes to sleep the blood recedes 
from the brain, causing mental inactiv- 
ity and rest. When the blood returns 
to the brain we awake. The blood 
returns as naturally to the brain when 
we have had sufficient repose as the tide 
of the ocean ebbs and flows. Tomakea 
noise in the sleeper’s ears, or to shake 
their persons excites the return of the 
blood and effects mental activity ; then 
the sleeper awakes. 

Dreams are caused by the action of 
blood in one or more of the mental 
organs when the senses are still asleep. 
Ere we awake the returning bloodstrikes 
the organ of Ideality, arouses the imag- 
ination before it reaches the nerves of 
sense, hence we have a dream capable 
of fixing all the incidents that strike 
our fancy, at the time, in our memories, 
so that we can think about them 
and relate them when we awake. 
Were the brain a unit capable of 
repeating a variety of operations 
no one of which is dependent upon 
a particular "organ or faculty, then, 


I hold, to dream when we are asleep 
would be impossible. This is, in- 
deed, though never before expressed,. 
the true theory of dreams, and proves,. 
beyond all dispute, the truth of Phre- 
nology. Dreams mostly happen when 
we are going to sleep, or when we are 
about to wake up; for at this time, 
though the senses still slumber, the blood: 
having not quite retired from the brain,,. 
the faculties are still active. If the blood 
was, in advancing to, or receding from 
the brain, passing through the organs 
of Wonder, Sublimity, and Spirituality, 
which are located together in the mental’ 
economy, we would be likely to have: 
visions of angels, ghosts, heaven, hell, 
or the devil himself. I have dreamed 
that I had his Satanic majesty after 
me myself. I oncedreamed that I saw a 
woman walking in the heavens along a 
balcony ofclouds. This must have been 
due to the action of blood in the organs of 
Sublimity and Wonderas it receded from 
the top down thesides of the brain, alittle 
of it being active in Amativeness behind 
the ears. When the mind is disturbed 
by any cause whatever we are likely to 
dream when going to sleep ; for then the: 
flow of the blood is not uniform, and 
the organs and faculties more readily 
irritated. Ifthe No. 1 organ, Amative- 
ness, be disturbed by the blood and’ 
cause us to dream in our sleep, pre- 
cisely the same thing happens that 
would take place under similar cireum- 
stances when we areawake. This is an- 
other fact proving the truth of Phre- 
nology. We never dream of anything 
but what we can associate with some- 
thing else that we have a knowledge of. 
If we dream, for instance of a mon- 
strosity there are always the legs, wings. 
or tails that we can associate with some— 
thing else. JOHNSON LYSKE, 


ors 


IN the universe of man the greatest 
thing is the soul. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 


R. C. H. McGREW, a teacher in 
California, summarizes the im- 
portance of understanding the mental 
development of children under six 
heads, thus: 

The psychology of childhood teaches 
us the order and progress of the de 
velopment of the special senses. It 
shows that the child learns to see, to 
hear, and to perceive through the 
touch, by many and oft repeated efforts 
—just as he learns to walk and talk. In 
each of these processes it takes thousands 
and thousands of efforts to accomplish 
the results, and especially in the un- 
folding of the senses and the develop- 
ment of the intellect these processes 
of sense perception are dependent upon 
each other. 

2. It teaches us that long before the 
child acquires language he acquires 
ideas, concepts and the capacity to 
think ; that language does not develop 
primarily the intellect in the child, but 
that the intellect in the child and in the 
race has invented language; that lan- 
guage is an outgrowth of the intellect, 
and that every child is born with far 
more intellect than language, and that 
every child and every adult always has 
many more concepts than he has the 
power and means to express. Thisis a 
new and far-reaching truth Itis directly 
opposed to the traditicnal doctrines 
and the old methods of language teach- 
ing. It recognizes that language and 
all forms of expression are many and 
powerful means in forming concepts and 
developing the intellect, and is a central 
principle of the New Education. 

3. It teaches us the order and char- 
acter of the concept as it is developed 
in the child mind ; that ths child’s con- 
cept is hazy, vague, indistinct and im- 


perfect, and that his capacity to analyze 
abstract, judge, reason, and form higher 
conceptions, is a very gradual growth 
from birth, His glimpses, his one-sided 
views, his lack of experience, the full- 
ness of his sense-life, his quick and in- 
tense emotions, often give him queer 
and grotesque conceptions, and make 
him appear asa dreamy and imaginative 
being, but who is, in fact, the most typ- 
ical of all realists, because he is ever 
seeking new experiences, new ideas, and 
attaining new developments. These 
facts are most vital in the science and 
art of teaching. 

4. It teaches us the great influence 
that the instincts and emotions of the 
child have over the development of his 
concepts, intellect and character. The 
infiuence of the emotions in the relig- 
ious and social life of the race has been 
very great. The child isa living bat- 
tery of instinctive and emotive force. 
This great fact is just beginning to be rec- 
ognized in educational work and 
methods. The child is far more a feel- 
ing than a thinking being. The feelings 
are the shortest avenue to his whole 
nature, for the teacher, character for- 
mer, and reformer. It will be a happy 
day for our schools when teachers are 
wise enough to see and apply this princi- 
ple. 

\ 5. The study of the child mind teaches 
the influence that sex has over human 
development and character. Sex is one 
of the greatest facts in all nature and 
human development, and yet it has only 
a beggarly and sorry recognition in our 
best educational work and institutions. 
It is the exceptional school that recog- 
nizes it at all. Ninety-nine courses of 
study out of every one hundred appear 
to be formed for a sort of a wooden mind 
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—neither masculine nor feminine—and 
it is the exceptional teacher who remem- 
bers she is developing men and women. 

6. The study of the child mind very 
clearly establishes the doctrines of he- 
redity and environment, and teaches us 
the fact that the child’s nature is very 
plastic, impressible, and has a wonder- 
ful capacity for development. In the 
study of the child’s nature, more than 
any other field, we see the capacity to 
form habits, and their influence in edu- 
cation and human life; and thus realize 
that character building is largely the 
forming of good habits—habits of right 
thinking, right feeling, and right 
doing. 

Nor is this all the light the study of 
the child mind throws over the science 
and art of teaching. These are but 


glimpses. In a word, the psychclogy of 
childhood is the basis of all scientific 
methods in teaching; and just in pro- 
portion as the authorities of our normal 
schools, colleges and universities recog- 
nize this fact, and act upon it by estab- 
lishing chairs in educational psychology 
and scientific pedagogy, do they rise 
above traditional and empirical methods 
into the field of scientific education. One 
of the surest tests of whether an institu- 
tion is doing scientific and progressive 
work or not is to be found in the simple 
evidence of whether it supports such a 
chair or not. I have neverseen this test 
fail. Let such a chair once be establish- 
ed, and wisely filled, its influence ’will 
spread funconsciously to every depart- 
ment of the institution, and thus elevate 
the entire work. 


GOVERNING CHILDREN. 


VI. -- THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


‘* Do not — the exhibition of consid- 


erable self-will on the part of your children. 
It is the correlative of that diminished co- 
erciveness sO conspicuous in modern edu- 
cation. The greater tendency to assert free- 
dom on the one side corresponds to the 
smaller tendency to tyrannize on the other. 
They both indicate an approach to the sys- 
tem of discipline we contend for, under 
which children will be more and more led 
to rule themselves by the experience of 
natural consequences ; and they are both 
the accompaniments of our more advanced 
social state.”—-Spencer. 
HE rapid growth of a child's per- 
sonality after he has left infancy 
behind is a constant surprise to the 
parents. Yesterday he seemed passive 
and dumb; to day he bursts forth into 
expression and tells us of ideas and 
opinions that startle us by their bold- 
ness. At first everything he says is 
treated with indulgence. His extrava- 
ganzas are repeated and laughed at. His 
airs of assertion are amusing because he 
has no real power. He is a dependent 
and a subject, and we divert ourselves 
by allowing him to strut around with 
his fancied assumption of manhood. 
But the day comes for him to tire of 


this feint. There is a stir of real am- 
bition, a desire for free, untrammeled 
action, which makes his breast swell and 
his heart beat impatiently against his 
fetters. Ceasing to be slavishly imita- 
tive he begins to reason independently ; 
he withdraws himself slightly from the 
family, and has little secrets and makes 
little plans. It is now that he is galled 
by the sense of constant oversight, that 
he does not like to feel himself an object 
of solicitude. He wants to be ‘let 
alone,” and if crossed is apt to say so. 
The transition period between the 
docility of infancy and the independ- 
ence of youth is the most trying time in 
the life of a child. He is swayed by con- 
tradictory impulses and perplexed by the 
ever changingrelations matters present 
to his limited reasoning powers. Atone 
instant he is loud in his confident con- 
clusions, at the next, rebuffed and dis- 
couraged, he withdraws into the depths 
of his own consciousness and is inclined 
to be skeptical of everything. 
Corresponding to this mental state of 
the child is the condition of the parents. 
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They see with surprise and concern a 
weakening of their authority, and are 
accused of rigor while exercising their 
natural prerogative of government. But 
let them consider. Vicarious gotern- 
ment—the rule of one individual over 
another, is in the economy of nature a 
temporary makeshift, to be pursued 
only until such time as the weaker party 
shall have gained self-possession enough 
to manage his own affairs. The more 
highly specialized theindividual the more 
general and less stringent becomes the 
external government. As fast as he 
grows wise enough tosubstitute self-rule 
for the restrictions imposed by others he 
earns independence, and takes his place 
in the world as a factor. If yesterday 
we correcied our child for stoning a cat, 
to-day he refrains in obedience to our 
wishes; but next year, having cbserved 
the evil effects of cruelty to animals, he 
determines of his own accord to treat his 
dog and his pony with peculiar gentle- 
ness, because sympathy and reason have 
been at work in his mind and he has 
evolved for himself a permanent rule of 
conduct, and he has gained so much 
poise and independence, and needs so 
much the less guidance and restraint. 

The entire education of a child from 
birth should have in view this assump- 
tion of self government; and just as we 
permit him to use his muscles as he ac- 
quires control of them, we shouid re- 
spect his growing mental powers and 
resign our authority in each instance 
when he shows that he has attained 
judgment enough to decide any question 
of conduct correctly. 

There is the greatest difference be- 
tween children in the growth of capacity 
for self-control. Some remain timid 
and vacillating beyond the age of ado- 
lescence, and seem toshrink from the 
responsibility of decisions. How un- 
happy are such natures when they are 
confronted as they inevitably will be 
sooner or later, with a crisis requiring 
prompt and decided action, and where 
weal or woe will depend entirely upon 


their ability to make a wise judgment. 
Others manifest at the age of eight or 
ten such good sense that they may be 
safely trusted to take care of themselves 
in minor matters, and by the time they 
are twelve or fourteen authority has 
become an obselete quantity, and in- 
fluence alone can be depended upon to 
aid them in such affairs as are yet be- 
yond their range of experience and 
reason. 

The last condition is the natural and 
idealone. Parents should make it their 
constant aim to educate the judgment 
of their children, sothat from year to 
year they may become more and more: 
capable of perceiving the true relations 
of things and able to extricate truth 
from its overlying mass of fabrication 
and fancy. 

What is the most obvious failing of the 
ordinary man or woman? Poor judg- 
ment. Inability to weigh the value 
of testimony and form conclusions 


based upon a just consideration of all 
the data at hand. Says Faraday, in a 


lecture delivered before the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain : 

‘**Claiming, then the use of the ordi- 
nary faculties of the mind in ordinary 
things, let me next endeavor to point out 
what appears to me to bea great defi- 
ciency in the exercise of the mental pow- 
ers inevery direction. Their words will 
express this great want—deficiency o 
judgment. I do not wish to make any 
startling assertion, but I know that 
in physical matters multitudes are 
ready to draw conclusions who have 
little or no power of judgment in the 
cases ; that the same is true in other de- 
partments of knowledge; and that, 
generally, mankind is willing to leave 
the faculties which relate to the judg- 
ment almost entirely uneducated and 
their decisions at the mercy of ignor- 
ance, prepossessions, the passions, or 
even accident.” 

Are not parents responsible in great 
part for a defect so wide-spread and 
glaring? Does not the suppression of 
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curiosity, the contempt bestowed upon 
their early attempts to reason, and the 
prolonged exercise of an arbitrary 
government dull the faculties of youth 
and prevent the development of the 
highest and most importantoneof them 
—the judgment ? 

In their anxiety, often in their tender 
solicitude, parents forget that they and 
their offspring are separable units, 
that the time must arrive, as with the 
polyp, when the young will detach 
itself from the parent stem and go float- 


ing away on the ocean of life to thrive 
or perish on itsown merits. Merecom- 
mands, directions to avoid this danger, 
to embrace that opportunity, will never 
hold against an adverse inclination in 
the youth ‘‘old enough to judge for 
himself.” How will it be with him, then, 
if he breaks away from authority with a 
heart seething with suppressed impulses» 
a will weak through lack of exercise, 
a judgment totally uneducated and in 
capable of independent exertion. 
FLORENCE HULL. 





>e-+ 


KNOW THY CHILD. 


O you realize what those words 

indicate? As if, Hetty Deane, 

parents did not know their own chil- 
dren !” 

Yes, I realize ; and I affirm that half 
of our fathers and mothers are as igno- 
rant as the latent abilities, aspirations, 
and the real needs of their growing 
boys and girls, no matter how tenderly 
they may lovethem,asis the most distant 
Hottentot. They do not take the trouble 
to study the special faculties, gifts and 
limitations of their children, and yet in 
no other way can they adapt instruction 
or example to the children’s highest 
good, 

‘*But human nature is so complex, 
and children are often so slow in show- 
ing any special taste or inclination, or 
if they do indicate something in their 
earlier years they may drop it as they 
grow older.” 

Still the wise parent accepts all the 
helps within his reach for the discharge 
of his responsibilities, and in this gen- 
eration he is not left to struggle alone. 
He has helps to self-knowledge, which 
is the first step, and helps to the dis- 
cernments of his little one’s capacities 
and limitations that were unknown to 
our grandfathers and grandmothers. 
Science, to-day, goes hand in hand with 
the moral teacher to train up a child in 
the way he should go—that is, science 

s equipped and waiting, if the parent 


and the teacher have the wit to invite 
its co-operation. 

The story of an elderly woman whom 
I met lately aptly points my moral. 
She said: ‘‘ My earliest memory is that 
of always trying todo my little best in 
hope of its recognition by my mother. 
When she noticed and approved, the 
pleasure it gave me lasted for days and 
stimulated me to further effortsin doing 
all that was required of me. When 
praise was withheld my disappointment 
was proportionally keen, and when re- 
proof or punishment, however gentle, 
wasad ministered my suffering was much 
greater than my offences merited. Care- 
less fault-finding about trivial things 
often made me a wicked and degraded 
creature in my own eyes, simply because 
I thought I was such in the eyes of 
others. I cried myself to sleep many a 
night from the conviction that I could 
never be good, because I was seldom 
told that I was good and so often told 
that I was bad. 

‘*Ata very early age I began scrib- 
bling verses and stories the simplest 
things, of course—hiding in my little 
bedroom for the purpose when I was 
supposed to be romping out doors. The 
blotted and crumpled scrawls were 
tucked away in the oddest places 
through my fear of ridicule should any 
onesee them. When the crannies and 
cracks were all full I burned the papers 
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and wrote new ones. The habit con- 
tinued with me till my marriage, when 
I had a large quantity of spoiled paper 
on my hands, I gathered it into a sort 
of literary pyre, and saw it go up in 
smoke, not without deep feeling; but the 
fear of criticism and ridicule could be 
allayed in no other way. 

‘**Many years afterward I went with 
a party of friends to the office of Profes- 
sor O. 8. Fowler ‘to have our heads 
examined,’ merely for the purpose of a 
morning’s entertainment. When my 
turn came, however, it proved to be an 
hour of revelation. The Professor's 
hands had scarcely touched my head, 
when he said : 

***'You live in the approbation of 
others, and you die without it. Your 
whole life has been shaped, I might say 
warped, in some respects, by the power 
of this one faculty—approbativeness. 
You have gifts which, had they been 
cultivated, would have given you a 
name among women, but which are dor- 
mant because you were not recognized 


and encouraged by your associates.’ 

‘* He then depicted my inner and hid- 
den life so truthfully and forcibly that I 
could hardly restrain my tears, while I 
thought, ‘Oh, if these words could have 


been said to father and mother!’ My 
parents dearly loved me, but they did 
not know me.” 

That history is only one of many tiat 
could be recorded. 

‘*Undoubtedly it is true in her case, 
but I know my child thoroughly, for he 
is just like me ; everybody says so.” 

If you know yourself thoroughly, 
you are an exceptional woman, and the 
mother in your boy is modified, more or 
less, by the father, by the mingling of 
two temperaments. He has, also, in 
common with every created soul, his 
own individuality, the stamp and seal of 
the Creator. No individual is just like 
another. Each has his own possibili- 
ties, his own limitations, and the sooner 
these are discerned the better. Parents 
who are quick to believe in their chil- 


dren’s possibilities are sometimes slow in 
perceiving and accepting their limita- 
tions. I know a mother who taught 
her children from the text-books several 
years before sending them to school. All 
but the eldest were very bright in men- 
tal arithmetic. The mother, knowing 
there was a strain of stubborness in her 
son, attributed his dulness to a determi- 
nation not to learn the examples. Day 
after day she shut him into the school- 
room with the command not to leave his 
book till she returned, while she took the 
other children for an airing. They were 
good and should be rewarded ; he was 
naughty and should be punished. Re- 
turning one day, however, she found 
her obstinate boy blind with headache 
and fever. In the illness that followed, 
his delirious repetition of theset phrases 
of his lessons gave her a new view of 
his mental state. He could not see 
through the processes set down in the 
book. When he had recovered health 
he was allowed for a time to study as 
he pleased, and his progress in music, 
Latin and French was something sur- 
prising. Now, if that mother could 
have read, or would have listened to 
some one who could read, what nature 
had written over the brain of her boy, 
she would have saved him much mental 
and bodily pain, and herself a lifelong 
regret. 

‘* Well, it seems as if there were no 
end to the responsibility of a parent.” 

How can there be an end? Why 
should you want one? When a parent 
has availed himself of all that science 
can teach in the way of self-knowledge 
and acquaintance with the menta) ten- 
dencies of his child, let him proceed with 
caution, and with reverence for that 
something in his offspring that no tape 
can measure, no touch, however exqui- 
site, can reveal. The training of chil- 
dren is something more than a pastime. 
It is a duty. But it isa duty which, 
many times, brings the sweetest and 
fullest reward. 

SARAH E. BURTON. 
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TRAINING THE YOUNG TO CRIME, 


N the late April pumber of the PHREN- 

OLOGICAL will be found a most in- 

teresting and valuable article on ‘‘Sys- 
tematic Moral Education.” 

To me it seems a mystery why Phre- 
nology, as a science, is so grossly 
neglected in our public educational es- 
tablishments. In my own experience 
I have seen most woful failures in the 
management of boys and girls who had 
the misfortune to be placed under mas- 
ters, whose only qualification was a high 
intellectual education. I remember 
many years ago passing a large public 
establishment, in front of which was an 
unfortunate boy, about 12 years of age, 
who had a heavy chain fastened around 
his leg, and a 56-pound weight at the 
end of it. On his head was a conspicu- 
ous paper cap, with thief printed in 
large characters on it. A few years 
afterward that boy was transported for 
house breaking. 

Another case, in one of the largest 


establishments in England, all the boys 
and girls were to have a great treat. 
They were to be'taken toone of the pub- 
lic parks for a whole day’s enjoyment. 
The baker belonging to the institu- 
tion had instructions to make hur dreds 


of pork pies for the occasion. He hada 
number of boys to assist him. It so 
happened that after the pies were made, 
three of these boys got into some scrape, 
and their names were stricken off the 
list. One of the lads said to the rest: 
‘**T don’t care, I'll have my share of the 
pies,” and, being an ingenious fellow, in 
the middle of the day, when all hands 
were away to dinner, he wentto the 
joiner’s shop, selected a long and light 
scantling, got a long nail, crooked it 
nicely, and fastened it into the end of the 
stick ; then he took the pole thus made 
down to the basement, where the stores 
were kept. The door to the apartment 
where the savory pies were deposited 
was locked ; but a short distance from 
the floor, a round hole had been cut for 
the admission of cats. Tom takes a sur- 


vey of the interior through the hole, 
then he inserts his rod, and hooks down 
a pie, and draws it along the floor to the 
hole, and carries it off. About 10 days 
after, as I was pass‘ng through one of 
the wards of the infirmary, the head 
nurse wished me to look’ at one of her 
patients. On going up to one of the 
beds, she stripped the clothes from off a 
boy—and sucha sight! Common human- 
ity forbids a further description of that 
boy’s condition than to remark that 
the author of the outrage was deemed a 
highly cultured, intellectual man. 
Another case: A very benevolent gen- 
tleman and a philanthropist, was in the 
habit of giving a general feast each year 
to all the children attending his schools. 
On the present occasion after enjoying 
the roast beef, plum pudding, games, 
etc., Mr. C— requested the superintend- 
ent to arrange all the children in a cir- 
cle; which being done Mr. C— stepped 
into the center, and said, ‘‘ I am going to 
scramble some money among you chil- 
dren ; I have counted the number, and 
there is in this bag one penny for each. 
Some of you boys arestrong and active, 
and may perhaps gather up three or four 
pence, but no boy or girl is to keep more 
than one, and any who get more than 
one are to give to those who get none. 
All who understand me put up their 
right hands.” Mr. C— then threw the 
money in every direction, and grand 
sport it was for all concerned. About 
thetime they were dismissed Mr. C-- saw 
a little girl crying, and on inquiry 
found she had no money. Mr. C-- then 
made the children stand in line until the 
place was examined carefully. The lawn 
where the distribution took place was 
as smooth as a carpet, and no penny 
was found. Mr. C—said:‘‘ Any boy or 
girl who has more than one penny 
must give this little girl one;” but no 
one came out. He then called to the 
teacher to search the pockets of each 
boy and girl, and after ignominiously 
searching a few boys, the unfortunate 
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lad who had two pence was brought 
out. The poor fellow was dismissed in 
trouble and disgrace as a thief. About 
a year after, that boy was placed under 
my charge, and I found him a most ex- 
cellent character naturally. He had in- 
herited a high moral organism. The 
idea of a man putting his hand into a 
boy’s pocket is low, vulgar and degra- 
ding. 

By taking a phrenological course it 
would have been quite easy to redeem 
the penny and the boy's character. 

For instance, the children are ar- 
ranged in three lines. The teacher 
stands in front, where he can look 
straight into the eyes of each one, and 
says: ‘‘ Now, then,we have had a grand 
day. We have enjoyed a famous dinner, 
and I am quite certain there is not a boy 
or girl present with a piece of roast 
beef or plum pudding in his or her 
pocket. That would be acting like the 


greedy animals. Mr. C—— has supplied 
us with a number of games, so that all 
of us are quite tired, and, to finish up, 


he has scrambled a lot of money, and I 
am quite certain there is not a thief in 
this crowd. By some mistake a penny 
has gone astray, and I am going to find 
it. Let all throw their money up into 
the air, every one, and then don’t any 
one move until told. I will collect it, 


ani [I am quite certain it will come 
all right.” 

I quite agree with Dr. Maudsley that 
not only depraved and vicious children 
may be reformed, but adults also, if ‘a 
proper course be adopted. 

The proper place to train children is 
the play-ground and play-room. It is 
there we see the real character. We 
might as well expect to see horses prop- 
erly trained in the stable, or dogs im 
the kennel, as children confined in the 
schoolroom. It is very pleasant and 
agreeable to engage in the training of 
children, horses, dogs, or animals of any 
kind, when we know how. 

The proper time to commence with 
children is when they are infants; with 
horses, when they are young colts; with 
dogs, when they are pups; and, to be 
successful, the trainer should be with 
them—all the time they are receiving 
their education morally, intellectually 
and physically.* 

I am thoroughly convinced that it 
would be most gratifying to all, and 
especially to those interested in phre- 
nology, if some benevolent millionaire 
would bequeath a sum sufficient to 
build and endow a phenological estab- 
lishment for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. JAMES M’LEOD. 


* See “ Stowe’s Moral Training.” 








—— 


APRON STRINGS. 


‘**T PROMISED my mother I would 
be home at six o’clock.” 

‘* But what harm will an hour more 
do ?” 

‘“*It will make my mother worry, and 
I shall break my word.” 

‘*Before I’d be tied to a woman’s 
apron strings——” 

‘*My mother doesn’t wear aprons,” 
said the first speaker, with a laugh, 
‘*except in the kitchen sometimes, and 
I don’t know as I ever noticed any 
strings.” 

‘*You know what I mean. Can’t you 
stay and see the game finished ?” 


“*T could stay, but I will not. I made 
a promise to my mother, and I am going 
to keep it.” 

‘*Good boy!” said a hoarse voice just 
back of the two boys. 

They turned to see an old man, poorly 
clad and very feeble. 

‘* Abraham Lincoln once told a young 
man,” the stranger resumed, ‘‘to cut the 
acquaintance of every person who talked 
slizhtingly of his mother’s apron-strings, 
and itis a very safe thing to do, as I 
know fromexperience. It was just such 
talk that brought me to ruin and dis- 
grace, for I was ashamed not to do as 
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other boys did, and when they made fun 
of mother I laughed too—God forgive 
me! There camea time when it was too 
late’—and now there were tears in the 
old eyes—‘‘ when I would gladly have 
been made a prisoner, tied by these same 
apron-strings, in adark room with bread 
and water for my fare. Always keep 
your engagement with your mother. 
Never disappoint her if you can possibly 
help it, and when advised to cut loose 
from her apron-strings, cut the adviser, 
and take a tighter clutch of the apron- 
strings. This will bring joy and long 
life to your mother, the best friend you 
have in the world, and will insure you a 
noble future, for it is impossible for a 
good son to be a bad man.” 

It was an excellent sign that both 
boys listened attentively, and both said 
‘*Thank you” at the conclusion of the 
stranger’s lecture, and they left the ball- 
grounds together, silent and thoughtful. 
At last the apron-string critic remarked, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. 


‘*That old man has made me goose- 
flesh all over.” 

‘*Oh, Dick,” said his companion, ‘‘ just 
think what lovely mothers we have both 
got!” 

‘*Yes; and if anything were to hap- 
pen to them, and we hadn’t done right ! 
You'll never hear apron-strings out of 
my mouth again.”’--Harper'’s Young 
People. 





o-~ 
oo 


HIS IDEA OF IT. 


All over the carpet the red roses vined, 
With fairest 
twined. 
A lady was sweeping the dust all away, 
And left every border fresh, blooming and 
ay. 
“It’s all clean for once,” she thought, “now I 


lue lillies their beauty en- 


trust, 
As into-the fire-place was gathered the dust. 


Little Will in the corner with great solemn 


eyes, 
“=. Mother, don’t waste it,’ reproachfully 
cries ; 
“Don’t waste that nice dust, don’t throw it 
away, 
For God wants to use it, to use it some day. 
Just save it for him and leave open the door, 
For then God can make one little boy more.” 
—LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


























VALUE OF FOOD ANALYSIS. 


N article published in the Journal 

of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation shows the unphysiological char- 
acter of attempts to prove a food to be 
valuable because chemical analysis has 
shown it to contain some of the valuable 
elements of a food. One of the first of 
‘the artificial foods for infants was that 


of Liebig. It was made by a master 
hand, so far at least as its chemistry was 
concerned. It contained the exact 
amounts of albumen, sugar, fat ard 
salts necessary for the nutrition of the 
child; but an extensive use proved that 
it failed in its object. The lesson which 
it teaches is only slowly gaining ground. 
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That lesson is that the animal organism 
requires something more for its main- 
tenance than so much albumen, so much 
fat, and sugar, and mineral matter. It 
requires that these substances shall be 
of such kind, and in such form, that 
they can be both digested and assim- 
ilated. The examination of the food of 
the properly nourished individual shows 
that he requires, for instance, a given 
amount of proteid. Certain foods con- 
tain the proper amount of proteids. It 
is thereupon assumed that these foods 
will answer the requirements of nutri- 
tior, which does not always happen. 
What is a proteid? Something which 
has certain definite chemical reactions. 
Certain differences in reaction enable 
chemists to separate in a crude but con- 
venient way the proteids into several 
classes. But the separation of the pro- 
teids into classes, and indeed the very 
recognition of the proteids themselves, 
is by no means wholly artificial, and the 
several tests for these purposes give no 
idea whatever of the structure of these 
substances. The various proteids cer- 
tainly are available as food-stufts, but 
under what conditions each is most effec- 
tive as a nutrient is not known. More- 
over, this question is a biological one, 
and, at present, at least, far beyond the 
ability of chemistry toanswer. Itshould 
therefore be clearly realized that the term 
proteid is a purely chemical one, and 
gives name to a group of substances 
which answer the requirements of indi- 
rect, almost artificial, chemical tests, 
and that the taking of the word in the 
broader biological sense, and making 
practical application as such, is liable to 
terminate in disappointment, as in the 
Liebig instance. Physiologists have 
shown conclusively that common salt is 


the only mineral substance, iron pos- 
sibly excepted, which has a direct food 
value. All other so-called mineral ele- 
ments are available for food only when 
they form constituent parts of the com- 
plex molecules of the various organic 
food-stuffs. For instance, it has been 
attempted to supply the deficiency of lime 
in the bones in rickets by the administra- 
tion of calcium phosphate, but without 
success. The animal organism is unable 
to build calcium phosphate into the bone 
tissue. It must receive its calcium and its 
phosphorus in some other combination. 
This combination, to be assimilable, 
must be an organic one, such as is found 
in the yolk of the egg, to give a single 
example. To destroy a cereal by heat, 
to obtain from the ash the phosphate 
produced, is an illogical procedure. 
Identically the same products can be 
formed in the laboratory at much 
cheaper rates. The condition which 


made this ash available as a food was its 
existence in organic combination in the 
grain, and this availability was destroyed 


with the destruction of the grain. A 
well-known member of the medical 
association once remarked that the 
chemical test of a beef extract, showing 
how much albumen it contained, was 
practically useless to the physician—that 
the only sure test of the value of a food 
was the clinical observation of its assim- 
ilability. It isnmotintended to deny that 
chemical analysis isof value in assisting 
in the selection of foods, but one must 
be guided in making these analyses by a 
clear and full idea of their scope and 
their limitations. Ultimate analyses of 
foods are of very little use in determin- 
ing the nutritive value of these sub- 
stances, and are often very mislead- 
ing. 





CATARRH AND DEAFNESS. 


NE feature of catarrh that should 

not be omitted from even a cur- 

sory sketch of its causes and conse- 
quences, is suggested by a recent case 


that hascome under my care. Miss K., a 
young lady apparently of better than 
average health, asked my advice with re- 
gard to impaired hearing. So far as her 
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ears were concerned, there appeared to 
be no cause for the deafness. She was, 
however, a sufferer from nasal catarrh 
that had obstinately refused to indicate 
more than a temporary halt in its perse- 
cutions when treated according to the 
advice of friends or her ‘‘old doctor.” 
I found that her nasal channels were 
much obstructed with thickened mem- 
brane, one side being subject to com- 
plete blockade at times from increased 
inflammation. The pharyngeal vault 
was of child like narrowness and in a 
state of chronic coagestion, with the 
effect of almost entire closure of the 
entrances to the eustachian tubes. 

Here was the cause of the deafness, 
and I felt assured that by improving the 
breathing function of the lady's nose 
the congestion around the tubes would 
subside and they be enabled to perform 
their duty better in the aeration of the 
ear. A few weeks of nose treatment re- 
duced the nasal stenosis, and soon after 
shefound herself able to breathe with 
freedom through the nose her deafness 
began to diminish, to her very grateful 
surprise. This is but one of many cases 
in which deafness was buta result of 
an old catarrhal disorder, and I feel 
warranted in asserting that the great 
majority of people who complain of bad 
hearing have only to thank their noses 
for the unhappy condition of their ears. 

An instance that was very interesting 
to me and my associates in the Bellevue 
clinic for nose and throat diseases, came 
under my notice about a yeur ago. An 
artist applied at the clinic for relief from 
nasal catarrh of several years standing. 
I found on examination a chronic 
atrophic trouble. It was very difficult to 
treat him because of his deafness, being 
compelled to speak in a very loud voice 
to make him understand my directions. 
In the course of my examination he said 
that he had been examined by several 
aurists in Boston and New York, and 
their general opinion was that little or 
nothing could be done for his hearing. 
We advised cleansing the nose with an 


antiseptic spray regularly, and once a 
day after such cleansing to apply a 
solution of menthol in albolene to the 
reduced nasal membrane for the purpose 
of stimulating its secretive action, and 
inducing, if possible, return to a state 
approximating the normal. 

After this treatment had-been em- 
ployed for atime, with decided improve- 
ment in the nose itself, Iwas led to try 
the effect of a solution of iodoform and 
ether upon the hypertrophied membrane 
in the post nasal area. This was, I will 
confess, an experiment, although the 
primary effect of ether upon tumefied 
membrane isto shrink it. On the first 
application the artist surprised me by 
suddenly clapping his hand to the 
right ear, with the exclamation, ‘It 
stops,” referring to the roaring noise in 
his head which had been his constant 
companion for some years. After two 
or three applications of this solution, he 
said that the noise had quite stopped on 
one side of the head and was intermit- 
tent on the other, and he could hear 
very much better; at times he had no 
trouble in understanding ordinary talk. 
This was his condition when I saw him 
the last time. 

Enlarged tonsils may have a similar 
effect upon the hearing, the post-tonsil- 
lar tissue being congested or hypertro- 
phied enough to lock up the excretions 
in the post- nasal fossz and so occlude by 
pressure the eustachian openings. Some 
one has aptly said that enlarged tonsils 
are a richsoilfor the development of 
microbic forms that may give their 
owner a world of annoyance in the way 
of throat irritation, disturbed breathing, 
impaired voice and bad breath, all of 
which can be attributed to a catarrhal dif- 
ficulty. I have had patientswho had suf- 
fered in to middlelife with what was con- 
sidered a constitutional ailment, the 
whole trouble being resolved easily by a 
glimpse of their throat with the assist- 
ance of an instrument. If their tonsils 
had been removed in childhood they 
would have been saved a great amount 
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of suffering. , Not only were they sub- 
ject to constant annoyance from the 
accumulation of mucus induced by the 
chronic congestion of their throats, but 
every little cold added many degrees of 
discomfort to their condition. 


The ‘‘grip” proved a veritable terror 
to those persons, asI have occasion to 
know, those of my patients who suffered 
most severely with the head and throat 
symptoms having abnormally large 
tonsils. 'H. 8. D. 
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TREATMENT OF THE INSANE AND EPILEPTIC. 


LL experience goes to prove that 
every country should have two 
types of asylums for its insane; one 
should be distinctly a hospital and the 
other distinctly a home, situated in a 
country district, and surrounded by am- 
ple lands. In an address delivered in 
July, 1890, Dr. Yellowlees said: ‘‘The 
accumulation of incurable cases is per- 
haps the greatest defect of all, for it 
causes or aggravates all the others. It 
increases the administrative worries, 
adds to the routine medical work, covers 
up from observation the new and cura- 
ble cases, and tends to make the institu- 
tion a place of residence instead of a 
place of recovery—a shelter for wrecks 
instead of a place where vessels are re- 
fitted for service.” The influence of a 
great mass of insane persons, one upon 
the other, is harmful, and can only be 
overcome by their association wit hthose 
of sane mind, and the more healthful in- 
fluences surrounding them in detached 
cottages, scattered over a large acreage, 
whereby also a classification, upon a 
medical bases, almost unlimited in its 
sub-divisions, becomes possible, thus 
giving to medical superintendents the 
long-desired opportunity, praciicable 
onlywhen few patients are under oneand 
the same roof, of individualizing the 
treatment. 

About 24 years ago, a Lutheran clergy- 
man believed it was possible to create a 
refuge where epileptics might be cured, 
if curable ; where they might havea com- 
fortable home, if recovery was impossi- 
ble ; where they could develop their men- 
tal faculties in the highest degree by ac- 
quiring trades, or taking part in what- 
ever occupation they might select, 
finally developing into a community of 


educated, industrious and contented cit- 
izens. 

Actuated by these high motives, he 
purchased a farm near Bielefeld (West- 
phalia), and with four epileptics as a be- 
ginning, established a colony, which 
gradually expanded, for, in 1878, it con- 
tained 250 epileptics ; in 1882, 556, and at 
the present time, considerably over1,100. 
During this period, 2,407 have been re- 
ceived, and of these 156, or 614 per cent. 
were discharged recovered, and 450 im- 
proved. The colony, with its gardens, 
farms and cottages, is scattered over 320 
acres of beautiful woodland and 
meadow. Thechief features in theman- 
agement are the system of decentraliza- 
tion, the division of the patientsas much 
as possible into small families, residing 
in cottages, the separation of the sexes, 
and ofthe feeble minded from those 
whose mental faculties are more or less 
normal. 

Making and repairing garments, knit- 
ting fancy work, the laundry, etc., fur- 
nish employment for the females, who 
are also to be seen attending to the gar- 
dens. The men have a still greater 
variety of occupations—the printing es- 
tablishment, book-binding, illuminating 
picture cards, leather work, floriculture, 
agriculture, fruit raising, a bakery, 
joinery, foundry, tailor and boot shops ; 
in all there are over thirty different call- 
ings. There are amusements, in fact, 
everything to distract the minds of the 
patients from their unfortunate mental 
condition. The colony is a hospital for 
the cure of epileptics, a school for the ed- 
ucation of epileptic children, an indus- 
trial institute for the adults, and an asy- 
lum for those who become demented.-- 
From the Journal of Mental Science. 
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AT WHAT TIMES TO WALK, 


HEN one asks this question, the 
answer is plain: in every season 
as well as in all sorts of weather In 
Winter, for then the exhilaration of a 
brisk walk over the well-smoothed or 
well-trodden paths of the snow, in the 
crisp, clear air, is inspiring ; in Spring, 
when all the forces of nature conspire to 
surround us with new and changeful 
beauties ; in mild evenings of Summer, 
along quiet brook sides ; in the Fall, that 
most delightful season for meditation or 
chat with the queer people encountered 
on the way. 

Every phase of open air life has its 
charm. Evenina driving wind, so that 
one is away from the dust (the pedes 
trian’s chief annoyance), the spurt, 
which the touch of a breeze sends to the 
blood, puts us in harmony with the im- 
pulses of nature, and stirs the heart with 
a sympathetic flow. 

After one has become familiar with 
every phase and turn of some well- 
known path, which has been followed 
day after day, it may be very refreshing 
to walk that way (after one is well 
inured to walking), even in the midst 
of some sudden summer shower, pro- 


vided a strong umbrella has been previ- 
ously taken. To see what strange 
changes are occurring every minute in 
the aspect of the way; where on the 
walk outward the intervale was a series 
of broad, low meadows, it has now, as by 
magic, become a widelake. The little 
house not far from the road, standing in 
the center of a low meadow, has been 
surrounded by a thin, broad sheet of 
water, and now stands upon a little 
island. Where the ditches intersected a 
green meadow, there extends a sheet of 
shallow water, bounded by strange coves 
and little bays. The next time the inter- 
vale is seen, the rain having ceased, all 
is restored to its old and wonted shape. 
Strange as it may seem it is true that 
such a walk, even in the midst ofa pour- 
ing, driving summer shower is positively 
a pleasure. Somehow, when a walker 
has seen many phases of out-of door 
life, he not only pardons but loves every 
mood of the landscape which any freak 
of the weather puts on. He likes all 
kinds of weather. Nothing disconcerts 
him who welcomes all moods, as tokens 
of the ever changing aspect of out-of- 
door life. H. C. 





RE-OPENING OF CORONAL FORAMEN FROM BRAIN ACTIViTY. 


7 HILE on a visit, in June, 1890, 
to friends in New Brighton, 


Pennsylvania, I became acquainted 
with Mrs. O——, a lauy who was 
then very much troubled with pain in 
her head, owing to over-taxing of both 
brain and body. She kept house, and 
consequently had enough to do; but, 
added to such cares, she was building 
a house a mile distant from her home, 
and every day, Sundays excepted, 
walked over on an average twice, 
to inspect the work that was done. Her 
mind was very much exercised about it, 
as many things seemed to go contrary 
to her wishes. A few months later, in 
September, 1890, as she was lying on 


her bed one night trying to sleep, she 
heard a sound which seemed to her 
like the crack- of a fistol, and at the 
same time her skull seemed to fly open. 
Strange to say, this proved to be really 
the fact, for the sutures parted on the 
top of the head about where Veneration 
is located. The pain thatshe had felt in 
that part of the head, involving Venera- 
tion, Benevolence, Hope, Spirituality 
and Firmness was probably owing to the 
straining of the cranial bones from 
blood pressure in the brain parts adjoin- 
ing. From that time the pain in her 
head entirely ceased, but a severe sore- 
ness has continued. Being very much 
interested in the case, I recently wrote 
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to Dr. H——, of New Brighton, asking 
him ab ut the pain in her head, if she 
had had any since, and he gives me the 
following account : 

‘*The pains and pressure at the coro- 
nal region of the head seemed as if they 
would derange her mind, but after the 
separation the pain ceased, although the 
soreness continued, so much so that she 
could scarcely sleep, and even now it 
hurts if there is pressure on the opening. 

‘*The sutures are slowly ossifying, 
but the process of bone making is very 
slov. The opening now is half an inch 
wide at Veneration, and tapers toward 
Firmness and Benevolence. The last 
named organ is quite large, as it has 
been as long as I have been acquainted 
with her, which is thirty-two years, she 
now being 45. I can say that mind 
as well as body was over-worked be- 
fore the skull parted. She worked 
very hard all the time, and her mind 
was overtaxed with thoughts of busi- 
ness, and she feared that she should 
I did not tell her that I 


become crazy. 
also feared it before she had said so. 

** Her head along the sagittal is higher 
by half an inch than before the suture 
opened. The coronal sutures were also 
spread apart considerably, though not 
as much as the sagittal, but the left side 


was a little the wider. For the last few 
years she has used her intellectual facul- 
ties more than usual. She has talked 
and reasoned with persons of intelli- 
gence, and thus accumulated a good 
share of knowledge. Her forehead is 
more prominent and her head percep- 
tibly larger than it was three years ago. 
I believe the cause of the spreading of 
the bones was her intense strain of body 
and mind. It isa remarkable case, such 
as I never saw or heard of before.” 
Thinking this will be of interest to 
your readers, I send it. C. F. W. 


[Nors.—A peculiarity of this case is the age of 
the person. At the same time it demonstrates the 
power of an intensely active brain to overcome 
the cammon effect of time on the growth and har- 
dening of even cranial bone. —Ep.] 


Fincer-Nait BitixeG --This practice 
is a peculiarly uncomfortable one 
for the looker-on. Asa lady physician 
is quoted as saying. it makes any one of 
orderly habits and sensitive disposition 
‘*nervous,” and whether or not it is 
true that many people die of effects due 
to the habit, one would be inclined to 
consider them deserving of such a con- 
sequence. 

‘“*It is said that this habit indicates a 
bad disposition; but the observation 
leads to belief that it is quite as likely 
to accompany nervous conditions as any 
defect in thetemper. The habit is com 
paratively easy to break off if one goes 
at it in the right way. A middle-aged 
patient of mine, after having bitten her 
nails for almost her entire lifetime, 
broke herself of the habit by beginning 
on one finger. This she persistently 
left alone and carefully cultivated the 
finger nail, giving a certain amount of 
attention to it every day. When this 
finger nail had grown to the usual 
length she took up another, and so on, 
until all her nails except one were in per- 
fect shape. It took months of the most 
persistent effort to break up the last re- 
maining scrap of this tenacious practice. 
She said that she thought it was actually 
the greatest struggle of her life. The 
habit had become so fixed that after 
days of abstinence from even a single 
nibble she would find herself almost 
viciously gnawing away at the poor lit- 
tle finger, but after awhile the effort was 
a success, and although her hands never 
regained their symmetrical shape, they 
were vastly improved ; and her health, 
which had been seriously affected, im- 
proved also. She had for years been 
subject to indigestion and kindred diffi- 
culties, but, for some reason or other, 
they almost entirely left her. She could 
not be persuaded to believe that the 
breaking up of the habit of biting her 
finger nails had anything to do with her 
improved health, but I always enter- 
tained a very decided opinion on the 
subject.” 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Ancient Cave Dwellers.— 
Evidences are found in caves the world 
over of their use by prehistoric men from 
the stone ages down so frequcntly as to in- 
dicate that they were at one or more periods 
the usual dwellings of the race. The evi- 
dences of human abode are often found 
mingled with traces of animals, some of ex- 
‘tinct species, which seem to have shared 
man’s occupancy or contested with him for 
it, or to have possessed the caves alternately 
with him. The excavation of these caves 
affords valuable information concerning the 
condition and ‘surroundings of the most 
primitive men, and incidentally as to the 
age in which they lived. The most noted 
localities where the earlier finds of ancient 
stone implements were made in France 
were habitations of cave dwellers, or in the 
immediate vicinity of such habitations. In 
Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, which was one of 
the first of these paleolithic abodes to be 
studied in England, human bones or articles 
of human manufacture have been found in 
two or three different strata, the oldest ones 
under conditions betokening extreme 
antiquity, and in company with the remains 
of animals that were extinct long before the 
historical period. Similar remains have 
been found in many caves in all countries, 
and are among the several evidences of 
man’s glacial and preglacial existence. In 
a cave at Cravan, France, were found 
beautifully ornamented vases, polished 
stone bracelets and a mat of plaited rushes. 
In the cave of Marsenlas, also in France, 
besides the usual instruments of silix, arrow 
points and the like, were found some per- 
oxide of manganese, which was probably 
used in tattooing, and engraved designs; a 
piece of bone adorned with a regular orna- 
mentation, anda piece of rib having a musk 
ox carved upon it, in which, according to 
the Marquis de Nadaillac, the design is 
treated with exact knowledge of anatomical 
forms, the relief is brought out by shadings, 
and the drawing is vigorous. 

From an elaborate examination of the 
objects which the cave man has left, dis- 


playing an art faculty, and from the study 
of the crania of the cave people themselves, 
it is argued that they must have possessed 
a hgh capacity for culture in all directions, 
and must have been as complete in their 
whole manhood as living Europeans.— 
Popular Science Mo. 


Late Dream Data.—The Leipsic 
School of Experimental Psychology report 
the following as result of systematic okser- 
vation on sleeping and dreaming : 

(1.) With increase of age, sleep becomes 
lighter and dreams fewer. Children, how- 
ever, dream but little, if at all, the max- 
imum of cream frequency being reached 
between the ages of 20 and 25. The 
curve of sleep does not, as might be ex- 
pected, run parallel to the dream-curve, 
but in a straight line, sleep becoming 
steadily lighter from childhood onwards. 
(2.) The intensity of dreams increases with 
their frequency. (3.) Frequent dreaming 
and light sleep vary together, but not pro- 
portionally. A deep sleep is attended 
with but small decrease of dream-fre quency. 
(4.) The more frequent the dreams and the 
lighter the sleep, the better is the waking 
memory of them. Women form a possible 
exception to this rule. Though their 
sleep is light, not much of dreams is re- 
membered. 

There is a very great difference between 
the sexes. Women sleep more lightly, and 
dream more than men. In men the fre- 
quency of dreams has no effect upon the 
duration of sleep. Whereas this influence 
is very large in the case of women, sleep 
with much dreaming lasting on an average 
an hour longer than dreamless sleep. Much 
dreaming brings with it, for women, the 
necessity of a longer period of sleeping, e. g-, 
of day-sleeping. Women who are light sleep- 
ers require half an hour less sleep than heavy 
sleepers. On the whole, women’s sleep is 
more interrupted than men’s. A suggested 
reason for this difference is that women can 
gratify their inclination in the matter of 
sleep more easily than men. The majority 
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of men questioned represented themselves 
as feeling tired on awaking; the women 
not.—Mind. 


Inebriety Self- Limited,.—The 
Quarterly Journal of Inebriety says that in 
most cases, inebriety is a self-limited 
disease. Remedies and means are fre- 
quently credited with being curative, 
whereas the real facts are that some organic 
brain change takes place, and the desire for 
alcoho] ceases. Other morbid symptoms 
may come on, but this disease has subsided, 
or may take on new forms. The bark 
remedy, the mind cure, hypnotism or any 
of the s>-called specifics that are followed 
by a cessation of the drink impulse are al] 
examples of this change. Physicians of 
asylums recognize this and direct all their 
efforts to build up and bring the patient 
back to a normal physiological life, in ex- 
pectation of the final cessation of the drink 
symptom and restoration of the organic 
processes. This result may come on at any 
time, and the object of all treatment is to 
encourage this and remove the conditions 
which seem to provoke the drink symptom. 

Drugs or restraint which hold the drink 
symptoms in abeyance are never curative, 
and, when followed by a subsidence of this 
impulse, it is an accidental conjunction of 
the natural dying away or change of brain 
function and growth. When such change 
occurs, after long treatment in the best 
physiological and hygienic conditions, it is 
reasonable to suppose that these means have 
contributed more or less to this end. But 
when this subsidence follows in conditions 
opposed to this, and from means inadequate 
to change or alter organic action, clearly 
some other forces are at work. The self- 
limitation of inebriety,and natura] history 
and progress of the disease are yet to be 
written. 


On Flying Machines.— While many 
** flying machines ” are at this moment being 
built in entire or partial ignorance of it, 
those are probably nearest success who 
have built so far on nature’s plun as to use 
rigid supporting surfaces, but have wisely 
added a fund of power in a different form 
from her’s—that of engines and propel- 
lers. 


Mr. Maxim, whose name is widely known 
as that of a most successful inventor, is un- 
derstood to have nearly completed, at Kent, 
in England, a flying machine on this princi- 
ple, stretching over 100 feet from tip to tip 
of the so-called ‘“‘ wings.” These are really 
comparatively rigid, kite-like supporting 
planes, supplied with twin propellers, like 
those of an ocean steamer, and actuated by 
engines of almost the nominal horse power 
of those belonging to the first Cunarders 
which crossed the Atlantic, and probably 
those fitted with sufficient mechanical 
power to secure horizontal flight, if that 
power can only be rightly directed. With 
this machine Mr. Maxim expects to make an 
early attempt at artificial flight on the 
grandest scale. Where, however, every pro- 
vision that ingenuity and fore-knowledge 
can suggest has been made against every 
difficulty, such as is ordinarily called 
‘** mechanical,” there still remain immense 
difficulties in guiding the machine if it ever 
gets in the air. With the fullest confidence 
in the ultimate success of aerodromics, we 
may yet call him a bold man who steps first 
from the solid earth in such a vehicle into 
the element above. All the more credit to 
him if he succeed !—Cosmopolitan. 


The Women of Japan.—Although 
not so welcome on her first appearance as 
her brothers are, the Japanese girl is sure 
to be dear to both father and mother; and 
in the latter of these she is equally sure to 
find a nurse and guardian truly semi-angelic. 
She will be born into an atmosphere of 
gentleness, grace, and kindness, and after 
five or six weeks of infantile existence, she 
will pass into the outer world upon the 
back of some sister or little female servant, 
where she will learn insensibly to grow 
up like other Japanese babies—demure, si- 
lent, restrained, polite, and self-respectful. 
She will never be slapped or put into a 
corner or told ‘* not to do so and so.”” The 
sternest po-sible moral medicine of reproof 
will be administered to her with the sugar 
of gentle voices and tender faces ; but, at the 
same time, she will be instructed daily and 
hourly in the duty of suppressing herself, 
and absolutely obeying her elders and bet- 
ters, as well as of being ready on all occasions 
to sacrifice berself for the sake of others. Of 
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course, the English or American idea would 
be that abjectness must result from all this, 
but positively that is not at all the case. 
The Japanese woman, like the Japanese 
man, brings out of all such early educa- 
tion, in a marked degree, the virtues of 
self-respect, high spirit, and resolution, 
the fact being that she sees in all this the 
ideal of her duty, and that which ensues— 
the submission of her whole life to her 
father first, to her husband next, and then 
to her grown up male children—is the will- 
ing and accepted submission to a duty, not 
the acceptance of a bond. Japanese history 
is full of the most heroic proofs of the 
nobl«ness of soul possessed by the women 
of the land. In private life also the Japan- 
ese woman displays no qualities of the 
slave; she is steadfast and heroic in sick- 
ness, danger, or poverty. Always a lady 
in whatever rank of life she may be born, 
she permits herself no expression of impa- 
tience or revolt. She can die as well and 
bravely as she can live, and the daughter 
of the Land of the Rising Sun might pass, I 
really believe, intoa higher state of existence 
with very few changes of nature, manners, 
or heart, and find herself, and be found 
there, quite at home.—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


The Throwing-Stick in Califer- 
nia.—The British Museum has lately 
acquired a colleetion made by Mr. George 
Goodman Hewitt, who acted as a surgeon's 
mate on board of the ‘“‘ Discovery ” during 
Vancouver’s voyage in search of the North- 
west Passage, from December 1790 to 1795. 
Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum, 
lately read a paper before the Anthropo- 
logical Institute on these specimens, and 
has been able to add materially to our 
knowledge of the throwing stick. The 
most interesting novelty among the objects 
described is a throwing-stick from the 
Santa Barbara Islands on the Californian 
coast, the length being given as 54 inches. 
Now, if the shaft of this specimen could be 
elongated to 20 inches, and the projecti:n 
between the finger holes extended to about 
4 inches, the specimen would be absolutely 
identical with one lately sent to the National 
Museum by Capt. John G. Bourke, U.S A., 
from Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico, and used at 
present for hurling a trident spear among a 


flock of waterfowl. Putting together the 
papers of Mason, Uhle, Bahnson, Seler, 
Zelia Nuttall and Mr. Read, we are now able 
to trace this curious apparatus, all the way 
from Greenland, round the Artic regions to 
Sitka, in California, thence to Patzcuaro, 
in Mexico, and note its reappearance in 
South America. The Indians of Washing- 
ton State attach to the butt end of a long re- 
trieving spear a piece of wood to aid in 
throwing which answers quite nearly in 
shape to the Santa Barbara specimen, on’y 
the wood is cut away behind the finger 
holes. If this isa fading relic of the throw- 
ing-stick, there will be another connecting 
link in the series. The Santa Barbara 
specimen was evidently adapted toa very 
short spear.—American Anthropologist. 


Time Sense in Animals.—Time 
sense is very highly developed in domestic 
fowls and many wild birds, as well as in 
dogs, horses ‘and other mammals, which 
keep an accurate account of days of the 
week and hours of the day, and have, at 
least, a limited idea of numerical succession 
and logical sequence. A Polish artist, re- 
siding in Rome, had an exceedingly intelli- 
gent and faithful terrier, which, as he was 
obliged to go on a journey, he left with a 
fri nd, to whom the dog was warmly 
attached. Day and night the terrier went 
to the station to meet every train, carefully 
observing and remembering the time of 
their arrival, and never missing one. 

Meanwhile he became so depressed that 
he refused to eat, and would have died of 
starvation, if the friend had not telegraphed 
to his master to return at once if he wished 
to find .the animal alive. Here we have a 
striking exhibition of time sense as well as a 
high example of all-absorbing affection and 
self-renunciation likely to result in suicide. 


Intellectual Progress in Aus- 
tralia.—Francis Adams, writing on ‘* Aus- 
tralian Men of Mark” in the Fortnightly 
Review, says: “Only two forms of the 
national life are yet strong enough and 
have sufficient volume to produce men of 
mark, and those two forms are politics and 
trade, and in politics is included jour- 
nalism.” Among the journalists, several 
are mentioned as being peculiarly gifted, of 
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interesting personality and great force of 
character ; but the writer continues: ‘In 
literature, science and art, the men of mark 
d» not exist. One poet of mark—Adam 
Lindsay Gordon—one writer of delightful 
prose—Marcus Clarke—formed, but the 
brilliant dawn of a cloudy, colorless day. 
Mail steamer and cable have brought Eng- 
land too close. Her popular literature has 
swamped all native originality, and exotic 
and specialized culture is not yet possible in 
a community vulgarized throughout by the 
headlong race for wealth. Young Aus- 
tralia has not yet found its voice, and who 
shall prophesy the words which it presently 
shal] utter, not to say the deeds which it 
presently shall do ?” 


A Fresh Aztec Discovery.—One 
of the strangest of the old Aztec cities has 
recently been discovered by a party of 
Mexican laborers while they were digging 
in the extension of the Santa Cruz Canal. 
Several ruins of these wonderful buildings 
of the Aztecs were fuund. The first ruin 
was struck while cutting through the desert 


about twenty feet below the surface, whcre 
it had, doubtless, been covered up by“sand- 
storms, which are very severe in this dis- 
trict during the summer months. The main 
building was of stone, made in sections and 
held together by a kind of cement. The 
first building consisted of a triangular 
structure about 300 feet in length and 200 
feet in width. The roof, which had, doubt- 


. less, been thatched, had caved in, but the 


wooden pieces by which it was held to- 
gether were as sound as when put in there 
hundreds of yearsago. They were pulled 
out of the old wall, and are on exhibition at 
Tenson. In the main building were eighteen 
mummified bodies, all of medium size. 
They were wrapped in a kind of cloth 
made from the fibre of the cholla cactus. 
Their attire consisted of a mantle and leg- 
gings, and they had bone bracelets on their 
wrists, and near where one of them was 
lying the laborers dug out a beautiful tur- 
quoise, handsomely polished, and in another 
portion they found an idol.—Jilustrated 
American. 
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NINTH PAPER. 

A VIEW OF THE MENTAL ECONOMY. 
It has been intimated already that ex- 
cuse could not be alleged for the neglect 
of moral training on the ground ofa 
lack of information with reference tothe 
nature of the faculties that constitute 
moral nature. The study of metaphysi- 


cians and psychologists for ages has em- 
braced ethics, and fully as much light 
has been thrown upon man’s moral at- 
tributes as upon his intellectual. The 
past hundred years has been especially 
fruitful in definitive results concerning 
the function and sphere of the mental 
powers. Physiology and Anatomy, 
through the research of earnest observ- 
ers, have aided in demonstrating the 


brain principles on which mental phe- 
So that philosophy on 
one hand, and science on the other, 


nomena rest. 


have, by mutual confirmation, furnished 
the teacher with an available equip- 
ment for the work and duty of develop- 
ing and training the whole mind of 
children and youth. Seventy-five years 
ago--in the 88th number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, of which he was then 
editor, Mr. Francis Jeffrey attacked the 
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phrenological system with all the force 
and acuteness of which he was the well- 
known master. In the course of his 
essay, he repeatedly denied the existence 
of.a plurality of original and independ- 
ent faculties in the constitution of 
mind, just as he denied most emphati- 
cally, the division of the brain into or- 
ganic centres. One was a unit, and 
indivisible, just like the other, in Mr. 
Jeffrey’s opinion. The letter in which 
George Combe replied to the reviewer is 
one of the most thorough and masterly 
views of metaphysical criticism in exis- 
Takivg up the points of objec- 
tion, one by one, the eminent jurist- 
phrenologist showed that the reviewer 


tence. 


was, in many respects, unacquainted 
with the facts of science and the princi- 
ples of philosophy, and occasionally 
inconsistent with himself. The denial 
of a plurality of independent faculties 
was shown to be singularly out of har- 
mony with the spirit of Scottish meta- 
physics, as by many quotations from the 
leading authorities, e.g., Stewart Reid, 
Thomas Brown, Lord Kames, Cud- 
worth, Hutcheson. 
upward of twenty five of the faculties in 


It was shown that 


the phrenological scheme were already 
admitted as primitive or original princi- 
ples. Among these the moral senti- 
ments or affections are distinctively 
included, the functions or powers of 
which are identical with our recogni- 
tion of them to-day. 

The morality of an action is deter- 
mined by the character of the motive 
that prompts it; and to know the char- 
acter of the motive, we must analyze it, 
and trace to the source the attribute or 
attributes that underlie motive. Nearly 
all motives are composite, ¢.e., two or 


more faculties, feelings or principles, 
enter in each of them, and to the expe- 
rienced observer, as a rule, little d ffi- 
culty offers in the way of resolving 
motive into its primary elements. 

Let us for the moment consider the 
essential nature of some of the more 
potential factors of moral conduct. 

First--There are the appetites ard pro- 
pensities, among which are alimentive- 
ness, the desire to acquire, the social 
feelings, cautiousness, self-defense, the 
sexual sentiment, the desire for life, for 
authority and control, etc.; these relate 
to the individual, are selfish. 

Seconc—There are the sent’ ments, 
such as the desire for the esteem of 
others, the feeling of benevolerce and 
sympathy, respect and veneration, hope, 
imitation, trust in a Superior pc wer, the 
sense of humanity, etc. These relate to 
others ; have their welfare in view ; are, 
to use a term of medern socialism-- 
‘*altruistic.” 

In the conduct of children, the action 
or stimulus of the faculties is clearly 
seen, the manifestation being compara- 
tively simple, The little boy or girl 
shows the desire to irdulge appetite, on 
occasion, when some nicety is seen. So 
the instinct of fear comes out in the 
presence of strangers, or in a situation 
new to the child's experience. We are 
interested by his artless affection for 


parent or friend, and amused by the 


naive imi ation of the manner ard speech 
of his elders. He talks, sits ard walks 
as they do; and while he exhibits in im” 
itative fashion, the complex feelings of 
jealousy antipathy, disdain and invidi- 
ousness, the strongest element in the 
feeling, the faculty of the combination, 


which may be most influential in the 
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mind of the child, is pronounced and 
easily seen. 

Some of the modern writers on 
psychology classify feelings or affections 
into benevolent, i. e., those that impel 
to the doing of good, and malevolent, 
those that impel to the doing of harm. 
Such a division upon the natural foun- 
dation of human mentality is unjust 
and illogical, but as referred to the man- 
ifestations of perverted and debased 
faculty is correct. All the endowments 
of the human mind have a legitimate 
purpose and function in life, and are 
designed for the welfare of man. Prop- 
erly developed, harmoniously correl- 
ated, they constitute a symmetrical and 
beautiful structure, in which the ‘‘self- 
ish ” elements are influential to the ex- 
tent of stimulating industry for the 
provision of those things needed for 
simple maintenance and for rightful 
participation in the affairs of social and 
moral life. 

The ‘‘selfish ” or ‘‘ propensitive ” fac- 
ulties are in a sense the purveyors of 
the ‘‘higher” faculties or sentiments ; 
they are the executive instrumentalities 
through which sentiment and feeling 


express themselves in practical activity. 
In the little child the selfish feelings— 
as a primary manifestation of mental 


growth—are impressed by nature with a 
strong activity. The development of 
the child is for the most part physical, 
and it is therefore the selfish and per- 
sonal interests of the young organiza- 
tion that are the chief consideraticn. 
We do not, however, impute a malevo- 
lent or vicious quality to the child’s 
conduct because his desires or appetites 
are paramount, and for their gratifica- 
tion his conduct disregards the moral 


code. No; the expression is but nat- 
ural, and we wait for a later develop- 
ment, when the faculties of intellect and 
morals shall offer their controlling ard 
compensating influence to render the 
selfish subordinate, which (these) hav- 
ing performed their important part in 
the physical development of the indi- 
vidual, shall subsequently take their 
proper place in the mental econ- 
omy as aids and instrumentalitiesin the 
prosecution of the work and duty that 
belong to the matured organism. But 
if the selfish faculties continue to be 
predominant and controlling in ma- 
turity, we have the witness of a mind 
and character that are abnormal, that 
have not been wisely trained and regu- 
lated, with the inevitable consequence 
of unbalance and perversion. 

Granted that the inheritance of the 
‘‘lower” elements, the passions and 
propensities, was originally strong, the 
recognition of the past should demand 
such careful management of the child's 
conduct, such an ordering of his habits 
and associations that the inheritance 
would be modified, and the higher na- 
ture be made to exercise the best possi- 
ble control. The great, strong nature 
that accomplishes deeds that the world 
admires inherited strong passiors and 
propensities, and derived from them the 
energy and force that were transformed 
by high motive and a disciplined inte]- 
It is the train- 
ing, the education, the environment 
given by judicious parents or guardians 


lect into noble action. 


that saves the strong and wilful child 
from the degeneracy and ruin that 
would probably follow his being ‘‘let 
alone.’ When we hear a mother or 
father complain cf a chi'd’s obstinate 
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“‘temper,” that they ‘‘can not do any- 
thing” with him or her, we know that 
the child has a sorry future in prospect, 
and we can not but censure the parent 
for not affording him the opportunity to 
grow into manhood with the advan- 
tages of strong physical propensities 
regulated and enlightened as to their 
place in the life work. 

As we have remarked before, the old 
writers laid much stress on ‘ circum- 
stances” in their analyses of human 
conduct, the majority of them sup- 
porting the doctrine of necessity as 
against freedom of choice or liberty. 
Spinoza refers all phenomena, natural 
and human, to the operation of fixed 
laws, while the only perfect freedom 
exists in God. That great philosopher, 
however, believed thatin a career of obe- 
dience to the preceptsof religion, in liv- 
ing an earnest and devout life man drew 
from Divine sources power to master 


self and to rise higher in moral or spir- 


itual character. The true end of life is 
virtue, and that, according to Spinoza, 
signifies divine knowledge and spiritual 
capability, and the natural desires 
prompted by the sentiments and pas- 
sions are designed for a broader, higher 
field of activity in the furtherance of 
human destiny than the common func- 
tions of physical ministration. It is 
plain that the earlier the human being 
is brought to an understanding of the 
fundamental elements of his nature the 
fuller will be his power of self mastery 
and the more extended his culture in 
the excellences of the moral life. 





° 
THE DFATH OF CHARLES A. BARRY. 
SHORTLY after the article descriptive 
of Prof. Barry's life and work had been 


placed in the printer’s hands, we were 
deeply pained to receive notice of hissud- 
den death. As no particulars have yet 
come to hand concerning itscause, wecan 
only assume that it was probable due to 
pneumonia or exhaustion. But a week 
before the editor had a letter from him 
which contained no intimation of ill- 
ness, but, on the contrary, breathed that 
vivacity and reliance of spirit for 
which the artist had ever been remark- 
able. We regret his death, for the 
world’s sake, as he seemed most ear- 
nestly alive to its needs in respect to in- 
struction and progress in matters of prac- 
tical usefulness. His lectures and contri- 
butions to the press had lately assumed 
a character and bearing that showed 
his interest in the moral development of 
the individual and society. He had 
spoken very earnestly to us on the ne- 
cessity of personal culture, and his de- 
termination to do what he could to 
further the best interest of his fellows. 
Believing that phrenological methods 
were the best for mental development 
on all its sides, he was ready to use the 
influential position he held as instructor 
of art for the furtherance of these 
methods. New England has lost a val- 
uable worker in the death of Prof. 
Barry, and that large circle of artists 
and designers in Massachusetts that 
knew and valued him as a teacher and 
representative must keenly regret his 
departure from their midst. 


2 
°e 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION AMONG 
THE POOR. 

THE *‘ University Settlements ” which 

have been so effective in good work in 

England have recommended themselves 





to philanthropists in America also. In 
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the North American Review mention is 
made of ‘‘the Women’s College Settle- 
ment” of New York, which for three 
years has been doing excellent things in 
its Rivington street house. Seven or 
more graduates of Smith, Wellesley, Vas- 
sar and Bryn Morre, one of thema phy- 
sician, living at their own expense 
within its walls, and helped by fre- 
quent visitors, have carried on their 
quiet work for the neighboring women 
and children. The region is inhabited 
largely by Russian Jews, though many 
other races are represented. Clubs and 
classes teach the boys and girls of the 
district many things, from physical cult- 
ure to political science, besides the gocd 
manners that they learn by example 
alone. A military drill appealsstrongly 
tothe boys. Tue girls are instructed in 
bygiene and household arts of the high- 
est value to women of all classes. The 
Settlement’s free library of 1,500 vol- 
umes has had within the past year, the 
astonishing circulation of 10,000. The 
baths in the basement do their share of 
civilizing, and are most heartily appre- 
ciated. Onthirsty days theneighboring 
saloons aresaid to find a formidable rival 
in the free ice water fountain in front 
of the Settlement. A Summer home 
maintained by the Settlement gives 
children in groups of about twenty a 
series of fortnightly outings in the coun- 
try. There are too many good things 
about the work to be related here, 
and publicity is rather shunned than 
sought. 

This statement from a contemporary 
describes an excellent way of doing 
good among the lower classes. While 
it is remarkably suggestive of needs 
that public schools and public char- 


ity do not meet, it <ffoids very suit- 
able field of valuable service in which 
young ladies of wealth may employ 
some of their leisure. But how is it that 
such worthy enterprises seem to be in- 
augurated and carried on by women 
almost entirely. “Why do not our 
young men of wealth and leisure also 
engage in work of analogous character 
for the benefit of the children of the 
poor, especially growing youth, whose 
restrictions and forced street life make 
them an easy prey to vice. ; D. 





A Run SovuTHwarD.—We made a 
rapid trip down into the pine region of 
the South a few weekssince, feeling the 
need of a little change and the refresh- 
ment that is afforded by scenes new 
and interesting. On our way through 
Virginia and North Carolina we were 
impressed by improvement here and 
there exhibited in many of the towns, 
some of them having taken on a phase 
of development thet confirms what we 
have been hearing of late concerning 
Southern growth. Down among the 
pine hills the evidences are marked at 
certain points that a spirit of ente: prise 
akin to what we know at the North is at 
work for the utilization of the peculiar 
sanitary resources of that region. We 
spent a day or two at the new settlement 
of Southern Pines, and should have 
been glad to stay a week there. The 
mellow tone of the pure atmosphere, 
the aroma of the piney woods and of 
the blooming fruit trees were a delight- 
ful experience and their memory lingers 
fresh in our mind. We shall have 
more to say soon about the impres- 
sions that we carried away from that 
region. 
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MENTORIAL BUREAU. 





{o fur {a respondents. 


Questions or ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget tu sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL Cases, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse i 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 








STAMMERING AND MaGnetisMm—T. D.—If 
the person who labors under this difficulty 
can b2subjected to the magnetic or hypnotic 
procedure, he can be improved if not abso- 
lutely cured. When the trouble is due to a 
defect of structure in the larynx or throat— 
an unusual occurrence—we can not expect 
to accomplish much by any treatment. 


NvtRIMENT IN AN Eao —H. P.—The state- 
ment that an egg is equal toa pound of 
meat, is untrue. The proportion of food in 
the egg is certainly large, but when com- 
pared with a quantity of beef or mutton 
eight times heavier, its food substance is 
not a quarter fairly of the latter. Compar- 
ing the food value of an egg with that of 
fruits, it has been found by Professor Fre- 
seniu3 to contain as much nourishment as a 
pound and an ounce of cherries, a pound 
and a quarter of grapes, a pound and a half of 
russet apples, two pounds of gooseberries, 
and four pounds of pears; of the common 
vegetables, a pound of potatoes does not 
quite eq ial an egs in nutritive substance. 


Bovine Grigr.—T wocorrespondents write 
us in the following terms: ‘‘ We should like 
you to explain, and give us reasons why a 
cow or any other b-ute of the same species 


when they meet with any one of their dead, 
or indeed a single bone, act as if they were 
crazy or mourning. They never make a fuss 
over any other dead but their own kind, and 
there is no other animal that does the same, 
s0 far as we know.” 

If this be the case with the ox tribe, we 
should be pleased to have some of our cor- 
respondents, who are conversant with their 
habits, to give such an explanation of it as 
may be logical. We know that cows have 
the instincts of association and motherhood 
in a good degree, and will mourn the loss of 
companions and of the young ina striking 
manner. 


Tue Witt—H. G.—The will is a resultant 
of the combined action of the faculties, but 
in its action we note the influence of a cer- 
tain faculty that exercises a predominant 
force. The metaphysicians speak of motives 
as affecting the will, giving special direction 
orcolor. Such motives have their origin 
in organic function, and their nature is but 
that of the faculties that inspire them. Wil} 
expresses the strength rather than the weak- 
n2ss of organism, therefore habit may be 
said to be a crystallization of strong facul- 
ties into routine activity, and in its relation 
to habit will shows an easy activity in any 
conduct that assimilates to the habit. The 
more removed the habit routine is from a 
contemplated act the more difficult the ex- 
ercise of will may be. 


Vorce WEAKNEss AND CaTAaRRH —J. M.— 
We think that in most cases nasal catarru 
is the cause of laryngeal trouble. The im- 
paired respiration that is due to obstruction 
of the nasal passages has a marked and cer- 
tain effect upon the larynx if steps are not 
taken to remove the obstruction. In those 
who use their voice a great deal, speakers 
and singers especially, the increased effort 
to breathe that the nose trouble induces 
finally produces a larnygeal hyperemia or 
congestion that involves laryngeal catarrb 
with its danger of permanent vocal defect. 
The pharynx and posterior nasal cavities 
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perform a ‘ sounding-board” function in 
the vocal expression, especially noticeable 
in the higher or head tones, and whcre 
these cavitics are narrowed and shortened 
by abnormally thickened membrane, the 
singer finds to his or her mortification that 
the quality of the voice has lost in fullness 
and clearness. In most cases timely atten- 
tion to the trouble, removal of its cause and 
suitable treatment will prove remedial, and 
the voice restored. The majority of cases 
of laryngeal catarrh or of laryngitis may be 
due to persistent nasal catarrh, but we can 
not understand the position of some laryn- 
gologists to claim that all laryngeal catarrbs 
are from nasal disease. 


Dien fe RES 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from hi: 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred 


_——— 

















Why are the Chinese slant- 
eyed ?—This question Fas puzzled me for 
a long time, and as I have not seen any re- 
ference to it in the works that I have read, 
and could think of no reason for it, I have 
finally concluded that it is due to many cen- 
turies of civilization, necessitating the look- 
ing at objects in a downward and inward 
direction, as in reading, writing, sewing, 
etc. The horizontal eye sockets of the 
Caucasian and most other races of the 
world, give a wide range of vision, horizon- 
tally, especially valuable in farming, travel- 
ing, hunting and fighting. The round orbit 
of the monkey gives him great facility in 
looking in every direction—upward as well 
as downward and sideways, of which he has 
great need in hislife in thetrees. In fact, ail 
animals have not only their eyes so situated 
but their orbits so shaped as to be of the most 
service to them in their peculiar mode of 
life. 

In no country in the world, outside of 
China and Japan, have the people main- 
tained a high degree of civilization for more 
than a few hundred years. India may be an 
exception, but the civilization there seems to 
have been taken up, first by one people, then 
by anotber. 

Therefore, I think that we may conclude 


that when the European and American peo- 
ples have been civilized as long as the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, their eyes, too, will be 
slanting. 0. 8. ADAMS. 





PERSONAL. 

Aunt Betsy McKay, of Taylorville, Ken- 
tucky, has reached the age of 106 years, and 
yet her eyesight and memory are remarkably 
preserved. She has 112 descendants living, 
and remembers many interesting incidents 
of early Kentucky life. 

Rosa Bonnevr is said to have refused 
$60,000 for a lately completed painting. It 
may not be generally known that it was to 
the Empress Eugenie that Mlle. Bonheur 
owed almost the first recognition of her 
talents, and it was from the Empress’s hand 
also that the artist received her highly prized 
decoration of the Legion of Honor. 


Tue Tratt Memoriat Fonp is a worthy 
attempt to give a remarkable manand med- 
ica] reformer a worthy representation among 
the Americans of distinction who Lave 
passed away. 

All donations in aid of the Trall Memorial 
Fund are and will be deposited with the 
Northern Saving Fund, Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Spring Garden and Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, by Henry S. Clubb, as 
trustee thereof. 

Dr. Trall did far more for humanity than 
many generals whose names are perpetuated 
on marb!e shafts. 


Louis Kossurn was 46 years old whcn he 
visited Amer‘ca, and lately his 88th birth- 
dav was celebrated. Long years of exile in 
Italy have not quenched the ardor of his pa- 
triotism, but at 86 he has necessarily grown 
feeble. For a long time he has occupied an 
ancient palace. There his chief compan- 
ions have been his memories and his books, 
for but few people have visited him, and he 
has manifested but little inclination to min 
gle with the world. 


WISDOM. 





* Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would teach.” 
A MAN without enemies is like bread witk- 


out yeast—he never rises. 
7 


In ic fancy levity is a beauty, in manhood 
a fault, in age a vice. 
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Faith is all, and that physician cures 
most who can best get people to believe in 
him.—//ippocrates. 


I wiLt listen to any one’s convictions; but 
pray keep your doubts to yourself. I have 
plenty of mine own.— Goethe. 

For organization to be efficient, you 
must have intelligent and honorable and 
unseltish men and women to organize.— 
Chadwick's Rise of Man, 

Tue guardian angel of life sometimes 
flies so high that man can not see him; but 
he always is looking down upon us, and 
will soon hover nearer to us.—Lichter. 


MarriaGk is the best state for a man in 
geveral, and every man isin a worse state 
in proportion as he is unfi. for the married 
state.— Dr. S. Johnson. 


Bacon: Comus, Duke of Italy, had a 
desperate saying against the perfidy of his 
friends: ‘‘ You shall read,” said he, ‘‘ that 
we are commanded to forgive our enemies, 
but you never read that we are commanded 
to furgive our friends.” 


0 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


An Irishman seeing a Chinaman reading 
a Chinese book backward, as is their cus- 
tom, exclaimed: ‘‘Johnny, are ye left- 
handed, or only cross eyed?” 


‘* How old are you, my little man?” asked 
a gentleman of a tot who was lessthan four 
years of age. “I’m not old,” was the in- 
dignant reply; ‘‘ I’m almost new.” 


A ousToMER Called at a pharmaey in the 
Rue Grenelle, says a French paper. ‘‘ Give 
me something to getrid of worms?” ‘ Yes; 
what kind of worms?’ ‘‘'bey arein my 
wooden leg, and are eating it away.”— 
Med. Surg. Rep. 


A preacuer not far from Boston found 
himself at one time in a sad dilemma. He 
stopped in his sermon and said: ‘If I 
speak softly those of you who are in the 
rear can not hear me; if I speak loudly I 
shall certainly wake up thosé who are close 
to me.” 





A DovstFvut CompLiment.—Mrs. Smith— 
I fear I’m failing fast. Mrs. Joncs—Non- 
sense! I only hope I shall look as wel? 
when I am of your age. Mrs. Smith 
(sotto voce)—When she is of my age! The 
hateful old thing! 


Mistress—Nora, how does it bappen I 
find you idling away your time in that rock- 
ing chair? Domestic—I'm not idling, mem; 
Im reposing. I'm a Delsarshean, mem. 


Pat went out a-hunting one day, 
With a gun that was old and rusty; 
Ata bird in a tree he blazed away, 
But was kicked in a style that was lusty. 


He fell flat on his back, while the bird flew away 
Withachirrup. *‘ Bejabers,” said Pat, 

“‘ At this ind av the gun, I'd vinture to say, 
Ye wouldn't have chirruped like that.” 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
wme for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite’publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. ° 





~ 


Tus MEDITERRANEAN SHORES OF AMERICA: 
or, The Climatic, Physical, and Meteoro- 
logical Conditions of Southern California. 
By P. C. Remondino, M.D., Member of 
the American Medical Association, of the 
American Public Health Association, etc. 
Illustrated. 176 pages. Philadelphia: 
The F. A. Davis Co. 


This book is a description of the sea coast 
of Southern California in its bearing on 
health. The praise awarded to the climate 
seems to us a little excessive, especially in 
view of what the writer of this notice has 
lear.ed from his own patients who have 
visited parts of the region. We are willing 
to concede much to the California climate. 
Probably there is no better in the world 
where temperature, humidity and variation 
of atmosphere here at night as well as day 
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are considered. The author classifies the 
- climate thus: 

‘*1. A purely insular elimate ; 2. A pen- 
insular climate ; 3. A coast climate; 4. A 
foothill and valley climate, 200 to 2,500 feet 
elevation; 5. A mountain climate, 2,500 
to 9 000 feet elevation ; 6. A desert climate, 
from 360 feet below sea-level to 2,500 feet 
elevation ; to all of which he attributes dis- 
tinctive properties.” 

The book is of interest to those who give 
attention to climatological studies, and to 
those who are looking westward for a resi- 
dence that will afford good advantages for 
health and future development. 


BACTERIOLCGY AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 
By Stephen Smith Burt, A.M., M.D., 
Prof. Ciinical Medicine and Physical 
Diagnosis, New York Post Graduate, 
Med. School and Hospital, etc. 

This excellent paper was published in the 
Post-Graduate last year. Its nature ren- 
ders it as seasonable now as then, although 
the Koch lymph sensation has altogether 
subsided. Dr. Burt might be called a 
‘*conservative,’’ but we should not so term 
him—ratheran advanced rationalist, seeing 
in enlightened hygiene a powerful propby- 
lactic against germ diseases of every name. 
We like the attitude of the doctor, and con- 
sider his views on the bacterial hypothesis 
as lucid and logical, and worthy a man of 
education aad medical experience. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL FOR 
1892, published by E. B. Treat, New York, 
is the tenth yearly issue of a deservedly pop- 
ular compendium of medical advance. With 
a corps of thirty five editors, most of whom 
are specialists, the matter of the book is 
made of special value. Its comprehensive- 
ness is indicated by the fact that it contains 
over 6,000 references to diseases and their 
remedies. For the physician who would 
keep abreast with the continuous progress 
of practical medical knowledge, this book 
furnishes a certainly economical aid to the 
ready acquisition of absolutely essential in- 
formation concerning new remedies and 
recently introduced methods of treatment. 
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The price, in durable cloth binding, being 
but $2.50. 

TuumB-NaiL Sketongs oF Wuits Rispon- 
ErRS—A little bcok containing brief accounts 
of the lives and doings of the women who 
are prominent in the temperance and reform 
work of the country, and mcmbers of the 
W.C. T. U. A number of portraits are 
given. The book comesfrom the press of the 
Women’s Temp. Pub. Assoc’n, Chicago. 


Casanova, THE CourtER, by David Sk aats 
Foster, author of ‘‘ R« becca, the Witch, 
etc., No. 55 of ‘Sunnyside series.” A 
rather mixed story of American travel and 
foreign life, with a good vein of incident. 
We note an element of advertising in it— 
a certain notorious pill-vender being given 
a page for the exploitation of his stuff. Tke 
mere suggestion of such pills militates, we 
think, against the healthfulness of the 
novel. 


NEEDLEs aND Hooks, and what is msde 
with them. Compiled by Marcia L. Wat- 
son, with illustrations. 

This is the title of a convenient little man- 
ual that our lady friends who love home and 
its avocations would like to have in the 
work-basket. Price, 25 cts. W.H. Swett 
& Co., New York. 


PRraoTicaAL PHRENOLOGY Mapg Easy. By 
James Coates, Ph.D., F.A.S. 8vo.; pp. 73. 
L. N. Fowler, Publisher, London. 


This pamphlet contains many suggestiors 
of value to the student of mind and charac- 
ter, and should be read early in his course. 
Not, however, assn introductory treatise, 
but rather in association with the “first 
lessons”’ that a student of phrenology takes 
up. Mr. Coates speaks from the vantage 
ground of an old observer, and is therefore 
philosophical and somewhat dogmatic. 
Such additions to the literature of the sub- 
ject are we'come. 


A Square TaLtk To Youne Mew Apovut 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE Bisie. By H. L. 
Hastings, editor of The Christian. 

This copy—one of the ‘‘ second million ” 
issued by the ‘‘Scriptural Tract Repository,” 
of Boston—contains the lecture delivered 
by Mr. Hastings. The circulation of the 
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little book has attained a million and a half 
of copies, and a dozen translations into as 
many languages have been made, thus giv- 
ing the essay a very extensive diffusion. 
The present edition includes a treatise on 
‘‘The Gorruptions of the New Testament.” 
For our young people the book is useful as 
a frank discussion of important topics that 
now command the interest of the religious 
world. 


Tae Sorznce or ProtoneinG Human LIFE 
—Through Nervous Energy and [the 
Vitalizing Distribution of the Blood by 
Methods Accessible to All—is the leading 
title of a pamphlet by a veteran phren)lo- 
gist and benefactor well known in England 
—Mr. E. T. Craig—who, now over eighty 
years of age, possesses excellent health. 
His views on ventilation, massage, percus- 
sion and rolling the tissues, bathing, exer- 
cise and so on, are certainly pertinent to 
most cases of physical debility. He speaks 
from the experience of a man who knows 
the virtue of his advice through personal 
trial of its methods. 


ee 


Gluten in Wheat.—The important 
element of wheat upon which the nutri- 
tious quality of the grain depends is 
gluten. Theamount of this in the grain 
is, of course, related first to the nature of 
the soil, and second to the variety of 
wheat raised. 

The wheats of English origin are often 
poor in gluten. Those wheats grown 
from American and Australian grain 
raised on newly reclaimed soils are rich 
in nitrogen, and yield the*highest per- 
centage of gluten. The grain of wheat 
grown on virgin soils has a tendency to 
bezom? deformad, and instead of being 
round is elongated. ¢|The’ cutting of 
wheat fifteen days before ‘maturity does 


not lessen the yield of gluten, but, on 
the contrary, augments it. M. Joulie 
has shown that between the fecundation 
and the maturity of the wheat some 
complex phenomena take place. There 
is a migration of the nitrogenous and 
the phosphate matters toward the ear, 
and a retrogression of potash from the 
ear tothe soil. Hence, the importance 
of the period for cutting wheat as soon 
as the red or white color of the grain can 
be recognized. Thereis no inconvenience 
in cutting, but on condition that the 
wheat be left in starch till the complete 
ripening of the grain. In addition to 
the richness in gluten in wheat being 
dependent on the variety cultivated, the 
same remark bears on the thinness of 
the skin or bran, a very important ques- 
tion with millers. 

But the question is more important to 
the user of wheat, meal or flour, because 
the miller by his process of cleaning and 
sifting may remove a large proportion 
of the nitrogenous or essential food sub- 
stance, no matter what the proportion 
of gluten in the grain, and so deprive 
the consumer of what he needs most in 
his bread. 


Interested.—Those books you sent 
me were received the 3d inst., and would 
say in reply, that I am very much pleased 
with them. I was struck quite forcibly 
with Mr. and Mrs. R.’s pictures, and thought 
how much education has to do with molding 
the face and the character. If they had 
been reared in a rough, hilly country, with- 
out advantages for culture, we would not 
see quite so much grace and beauty. 
Choosing a profession is of far more import- 
ance than the masses realize. 

The principles laid down in those works 
are so plain that I find it easy to apply 
them. 8. Ly. 
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whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they shvuld never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the old as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re- 
ceived the first of the preceding month.. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 


sure and give name and full address every time you 


write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Towler & 
Wells Co., and not to any person connedted with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ prices, 

Agents Wented for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new List 
of * Books for Women™ will be sent to any address 
gn receipt of stamps for postage. 


Vacation Time.—One of the principal 
objects in taking a vacation is that there may be 
a recuperation of mental and physical strength, 
and experience has shown this to be not only 
pleasant, but even necessary. The human sys- 
tem can not stand continual strain without change 
or rest. That there are many who receive bene- 
fit from this change is undoubted, and it is equally 
true that there are others who do not, and it is 
also true that but a few receive the full amount 
of benefit they should get, and therefore, Dr 
Drayton's little work ** Vacation Time ; or Hints 
on Summer Living” will be found valuable. In a 
recent notice of this the Rochester Herald says: 
**1t contains many hints on diet, exercise, bathing 
dress, etc., and is altogether well worth reading. 
before one begins to tire himself to death on his 
annual summer vacation. The book is not much 
more than a pamphlet less than one hundred 
pages, and a well invested quarter will purchase 
4t."". To such of our readers as have not seen this 
we would commend it whether the summer season 
is to be spent at one’s home or in the way of change 
aud recuperation, many of its hints are adapted to 
any or all conditions. Will be sent on receipt of 
price, 25c. 


Health and Home.—lIn speaking of The 
Hygeian Home Cook Book, or healthful and palat- 
able food without condiments, by R. T. Trall, 
M. D., says: ‘ Thisis unlike any of the average 
cook books, since the author does not believe in 
seasoning food. The recipes given are based en- 
tirely upon strict hygienic principles as observed 
in sanitariums, and should be used in our homes 
jf we expect to be “healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
The author says, **Those who would try them, 
and who think they can not immediately change 
their habits, we have merely to say, and such 
seasonings or flavoring as you please, but keep in 
mind the fact that the rule of health is, the less of 
such things the better.’’ We advise our readers 
to buy this book and try the recipes to see if they 
could not learn to do away with so much rich 
seasoning in their food.’ The price is only 2% 
cents. 
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CURRENT EXCHAN( 


Our Day.—Jane number has a good summary by 
the editor, Joseph Cook, in “Fresh Light from 
Ancient Monuments” A _ progressive religious 
monthly taken asa whole. Boston. 


Htrpers Magazine, June.—For illustrated art- 
icles of prominence we refer to Funeral Orations 
in Stone and Wood, chiefly from classical sources. 
A Honeydew Picnic. The Birthplace of Commo- 
dore Isaac Hull, The Austro-Hungarian Army, 
Social and Intellectual Condition of Eastern Peru, 
From the Black Forest to the Black Sea, Part V. 
Harper & Brother. New York. 


Medical number. Notably a 


practical issue. 


Tribune. June 
New York. 


Christian Thought, bi-monthly. June number at 
hand. Discusses the live questions of modern 
theology. W.B. Ketchum. New York. 


~~ 


Food. June. This new monthly seems to have 
made a good impression. Its field is popular in- 
struction. Clover Publishing Co., New York. 


Lippincott for June. A Kentucky Tale of the 
Olden Time, complete, Murat Halstead relates 
Early Editorial Experiences, The Great American 
Desert, on the Idaho Trail, La Crosse, The Woman 
of the Plains, The Strugg'e for the West, Curious” 
Mixtures, and With the Wits, are the illustrated 
articles. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Specially an ex- 


Scien tific American, weekly. 
illustrated. 


~ositor of the industrial arts, well 
funn & Co., New York. 


The Century for June has an excellent portrait 
of its originator, the late Mr. R. Smith, and some 
account of his rather interesting career. Among 
the more notable and illustrated articles are 
Budapest, or the Rise of a New Metropolis, Mount 
St. Elias Revisited, The Chosen Valley, Early 
Political Caricature in America, The Chatelaine 
of La Trinite, Capaccio, one of the old masters, A 
Simple Case, Thumb-nail Sketches, Uhristopher 
Columbus’ Search of a Patron. New York. 


Harpers’ Bazar, weekly reporter of Society and 
Fashion. New York 


Truth, weekly. Toronto, Can. 


Sanitarian. June number has a portrait and 
sketch of the energetic and capable editor, Dr. 
A. N. Bell, in the course of which not a little in- 
formation concerning the rise and progress of 
modern sanitary science is given. New York. 


Illustrated News of the World, American edition, 
weekly. New York. 


St. Louis Hygienic College.—We have 
received the sixth annual announcement of the 
St. Louis Hygienic College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, being for the year 1892 and ‘93. This insti- 
tution is based on the treatment of disease with 
Hygienic Agencies, and without Drug Medication. 
It well deserves the support it is receiving from 
the triends of hygienic medication. The an- 
nouncement will be sent free toany of ourreaders 
who willapply to the Dean, 8S. W. Dodds, M. D., 
2826 Washington ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New York Association of Gradu- 
ates of American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy.—At the June meeting of the New 
York Association of Graduates of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, Mr. C. E. Cady, the vice- 
president, and a graduate of the class of ‘85, read 
a very interesting paper on the ‘* IMPORTANCE OF 
A KNowWLepGE oF PHRENOLOGY To Youne MeN.” It 
was shown that much of his success would be in- 
fluenced and affected by a knowledge of this sub- 
ject and its application to the affairs of life. At 
the close of the lecture Mr. Albert Bausch, of the 
class of ’87. made a practical application of Mr 
Cady’s remarks by the examination of two young 
men of contrasting character who were present. 
The July meeting coming on the evening of the 
4th will be held on Thursday evening, June 27, 
when Dr. Drayton, editor of the JoURNAL, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to make an address on the 
‘Best METHODS OF MENTAL RECUPERATION.” 
Those who can attend this may certainly expect 
some good practical advice from the author of 
** Vacation Time.” 

The August meeting, to be held on the first 
Monday evening in August, will be devoted to the 
consideration of the best lines of work for the 
Association to follow during the coming year. 

At the September meeting Mary T. Hayward 
will read a paper on the ‘‘ ReLations BETWEEN 
HeALTHAND THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT.” On Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 8, the Association will give a re- 
ception to the students of the class of 92. These 
meetings will all of them be found of interest 
to as many as can attend. 


The Phrenological Game.—Our new 
Phrenological Game, published under the title of 
the ‘‘ Perfect Man,’* will be found interesting at 
this season when many people have leisure and 
are together at seashore or mountain resorts; its 
introduction will afford means of interest and 
amusement, and withal a good deal of instruction. 
We hope our friends all have obtained this set of 
cards, and will be sure to take advantage of the 
opportunity that may be presented for introduc- 
ing the subjec:. The Game is played in a manner 
similar to the well-known game of “ Authors.” 
Three or more persons can play at one time, and 
even children can appreciate and enjoy it. Will 
be sent on receipt of price, 25c, 

Phrenological Busts.—For a proper 
understanding of the location of the faculties 
there is nothing so serviceable as one of the 
phrenological busts, These are made a little less 
than life size in plaster paris at $1, or in china- 
ware with the names of the organs printed on the 
bust, soit can be washed or cleaned without in 
any way injuring it. These are made in England, 
and on account of the cost of duty the price is 
high, being sold at $5 each. We also make a 
smaller size in plaster, sold at 50c. The large 
busts go by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser ; the small size we send by mail postpaid. 
We commend these to all who are interested in the 
subject, and a very practical idea of it can be 
obtained. 
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SHorr TALKS ON CHARACTER BviILpina, by G. T. 
Howerton, M.S., Graduate of American Institute 
of Phrenology, Founder of the Phreno-Normal 
College, Buena Vista, Miss., 12mo., pp. 227. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. Published by Fowler & Wells Com- 
pany, 27 East 2ist street, New York. 


We have many books that offer advice and sug- 
gestion on the formation of character, some gvod, 
others merely repetitions of the commonly re- 
ceived axiomatic wisdom of the day regarding 
duty and goodness, and the essentials of success. 
Mr. Howerton has taken up his pen as a practical 
observer and student of life. A teacher, he has 
been a student of the young, and with the aid of 
the best known system of observation. Thereader 
is impressed on opening the book that the author 
is in thorough earnest and does not merely deal in 
words. He goes at once into the theme and shows 
how much society needs instruction and practical 
advice with regard to the development of char- 
acter. He analyses the three fundamental ele- 
ments of a true individuality—birth, education, 
regeneration, and transfers their relation to the 
future of the youth or maiden. How one may 
** stand in his own light ” is pithily illustrated and 
what sort of work should be done by education for 
every boy and girl is set out ina sharp light. The 
constituents of character and disposition are de- 
fined at length, and their influences portrayed 
that make or mar the noblest attributes. What 
marriage has to do with us ard for us, come in 
for a good share of consideration, and naturally 
enough the common Labits of society are critically 
diagnosed for what they are worth. There is 
nothing prosy in the style of the book, and preach- 
ments are avoided, while the offhand conversa- 
ational tone, numerous illustrations and frequent 
ane:dotes make it pleasantly interesting. It isa 
book that we can commend to the parent and 
teacher, and to young people as a real help toward 
the understanding of character and toward its im- 
provement in the most desirable lines. 


Kodaks.—The enthusiasm that is mani- 
fested in amateur photography does not seem to 
be on the decline, but it is almost impossible to 
move about the country any place and not find 
people with Kodaks or some other outfit making 
“snap shots” atall kinds of objects. It has been 
noted that the owners of these tell-tale instru- 
ments believe that it is true that there is more of 
interest to be seen when their Kodak is at home 
than when it is with them; that is, if it is not at 
hand, they are always liable to miss a good 
chance, and it is undoubtedly the case that the 
owner of one of these takes much more interest in 
objects and sees many things that would or might 
have escaped attention under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Among those who have made the subject speci- 
ally popular, there are none who have done more 
than the Eastman Kodak Co., of Rochester, N. Y.,; 
who issue full lines of camera and other supplies, 
a catalogue and circular of which will be sent on 
application as above. 


Announcement.—The annual meetings 
of the Alumni Association of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, to be held at the Institute 
Hall, No, 27 East Twenty-first street, New York, 
next October, ‘vill be of great interest and value 
to students, educators ard those interested in 
reforms. 

Papers are expected from the Rev. Mr. Greer, 
Wm. F. Rounds, Esq., Secretary of the New York 
Prison Association ; Dr. John S. Capen, Dr. Dray- 
ton and others of eminence. More definite an- 
nouncements will be made later. Ali students, 
educators, and those interested in phrenological 
science and human culture are cordially invited. 

By order of *‘ Working Commitee, 
J. W. Savy, Chairman. 


Liberal Appreciation.—A _correspon- 
dent, in a recent letter, says: “After carefully 
reading ‘How to Feed the Baby,’ I have come to 
the conclusion that had 1 bought it five years ago 
and paid thousands of dollars for it, the invest- 
ment would have been the best one I had ever 
made. I believe its teachings would have been 
the saving of the life of my sonand my household 
much sorrow. J. H. K.” 

This is a just tribute to the worth of this little 
work, which is undoubtedly the best work on the 
HYGIENE OF INFANCY yet published. Many parents 
have just cause to feel, as the writer of the above 
letter expresses himself, for what gives to parents 
greater cause for thankfulness than that which 
adds to the well-being of their children. The book 
is published in cloth binding at 75c., or in paper 
cover at 50c. Address this office. 


Lectures Wanted.—We have received a 
letter from Mr. R. M. Orme, 140 Harris street, 
Savannah, Ga., asking that a first class man be 
sent to that city, where be says he will certainly 
make money in lecturing and making examina- 
tions. If some of the graduates of the Institute 
have that in their route, it might be well for them 
to correspond with Mr. Orme in regard to it, 


Miller’s Hotel.—In this number of the 
JOURNAL will be found an advertisement of M ller’s 
Hotel, so long established, and so well known to 
many of our readers. It was opened to the public 
in 1870, and the present proprietor says that 
twenty-five of the present guests have been at the 
hotel an aggregate of two hundred and seventy- 
three years, making an average of nearly eleven 
years each, which certainly speaks well for its 
management. In connection with the Hotel there 
isa well conducted Turkish Bath, which the guests 
must certainly apprciate. 


The Waukesha Sanitarium.—Our friend 
and patron Dr. J. P. Dargitz who was unfortunate 
in having his Sanitarium in New York State, 
burned, sends us an announcement of his new lo- 
cation at Waukesha, Wis., where he has a fine 
location with ample room for the accommodation 
of his patrons and guests. 
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Short Talks.—This is the very suggest- 
ive name of Prof. Howerton's new book on Charac- 
ter Bui'ding, Theauthor isa graduate of the Insti- 
tue of Phrenology and a successful teacher. The 
work is published in book form after a careful re- 
vision and much enlargement of a series of talks 
that Mr. Howerton gave to the young people in 
his school, including some added chapters, making 
a work of special interest to young people to whom 
it is heartily commended. It necessarily recog- 
nizes the value and importance of a knowledge of 
Phrenology in the building up and development of 
character. The illustrations are of a kind in- 
tended to teach lessons of themselves. We hope 
every reader of the ParRENoLoGicAL Journal will 
become the possessor of this book, and no doubt 
in many cases copies will be found useful for 
presentation, as it is well printed and handsomely 
bound, and sold at a popular price, $1. To agents 
who will take up this liberal terms will be given, 

Address this office, 


“Vegetarian Society Lecturers.‘— The 
course of lectures given under the auspices of the 
New York Vezetarian Society in our new hall were 
closed on Tuesday evening, June 14, by a lecture 
by Mrs. Le Favre, the founder of the society, on 
“Grace” which it was clearly shown could and 
should be cultivated; also that there is a lan- 
guage in our attitudes which, if studied, can be 
understood. 


The American Del Sarte Association.— 
Tais Association has been organized here in this 
city with Mrs Carrica Le Favre, the author of 
Delsartean Physical Culture, as President, and 
Mrs. M. L. Marsh, Secretary. The object is stated 
to be the study of the works of Francois Del Sarte 
and to gain for its members the advantages aris- 
ing from unity, fellowship and concerted action on 
professional and social lines. There are active 
and associate members. Any of our readers who 
are interestell may obtain further information by 
addressing either of the officers named above at 
150 Fifth avenue, Room 14, New York. 


The Royal Road.—Mrs. Le Favre’s new 
book, ** The Royal Road to Beauty, Health and a 
Higher Development as based on Diet and Proper 
Habits of Life,’ is now ready, and advance orders 
have all been filled. This work is likely to prove 
as popular as her Del Sartean Physical Culture, 
the first edition of which there were 5,000 capies 
having all been sold, and a new edition is now 
ready Mrs. Le Favre is the founder of the New 
York Vegetarian Society, and is also president of 
the New York Del Sarte Association. The price of 
this work is 25c. in paper and 75c. in cloth. 


Vaccination.—We can send a copy of 
“The Story of a Great Delusion,”’ by Wm. White, 
an English work of more than 600 pages, for $2.50. 
It is a little shelf-worn but the only one we know 
of for sale here. Address this office. 


Del Sartean Physical Culture.—The 
first edition of this book has been exhausted, and a 
new revised and enlarged edition is now ready, in- 
cluding a p ortrait of Del Sarte, with some valuable 
matter in regard to hislifeand work. It is seldom 
a book is published that has provedmore popular 
among the people than this. It is so arranged as 
to be well adapted for class use in schools, clubs 
taking up Physieal Culture, and for personal use. 
Many letters have been received, thanking us and 
the author for the suggestions given, and the work 
is likely to become a standard one on the subject. 


Our New Cabinet Rooms.—The Cabinet 
of the American Institute of Phrenology occupies 
the second floor of our building. Here the casts 
and crania are carefully arranged in cases and 
so catalogued ss to be available for examination, 
and our readers and friends are cordially invited 
to spend an hour here at any time. A competent 
person will be in attendanco to explain such 
points as may be of interest and to answer any 
questions. 


Del Sarte’s Medallion.—We have placed 
with us on sale copies of the medallion of Francois 
Del Sarte made by his daughter, a very faithful 
and lifelike representation of this philosopher. 
Colleges, schools, and individuals interested in the 
subject will be pleased with it. Copies can be ob- 
tained at $3 each at this office. = 


Music.—No. 31 of the Central Square 
Series is *“* the Favorite Collection of Songs,” con- 
taining seventy-two popular songs with accom- 
paniments for Piano and Organ, many of the old 
standard pieces are included together with more 
recent selections, which will prove of interest to 
our music-loving readers. Price, 3)c, published 
W.N. Swett & Co., 28 Read street, New York. 


Duplicating Letters.—There are many 
times when a number of duplicates of the same 
letter is wanted and for this purpose the Simplex 
Printer is recomm2nded. See advt. in this number. 
Circulars will be sent to any of our readers free. 
Mention the PareNoLoaicat JOURNAL, and write 
Lawton & Co., 96 Church street, New York. 





BUSINESS CARDS. 


M, Augusta Fairchild, M, D., 721 West 18th 
and Summit Streets, Kansas City, Missouri. 








Mrs. J. T. Campbell, M.D., 153 W. 
New York. 


128th St., 





The New York Medical College and Hospital 
ror Wowen, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street 
New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Readers will oblige the Pub- 
lishers if they will state, when writing to any of our 
atvertisers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
P@RENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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You Can’t Keep Cool 


while you're rubbing away over a tub of 
steaming clothes. If you want to keep 
comfortable and save your health (think 
of inhaling that fetid steam) and strength, 
stop the rubbing—and the steaming. 
Pearline does it. Pearline; cold 
water ; no boiling; little work ; that 

is the programme for hot-weather 

washing. This taking away of 

the rubbing is more than a matter 

of saving “work. It's a saving of 


Pedalers and some 
good as” or ‘‘the 
never peddled, 


353 


eCware: 


send it back 


acediess and ruinous wear ‘and 

tear toall your summer clothing. 

Directions for this easy, safe and 

economical washing, every 
package of Pearline. 


will tell you ‘‘this is as 
Il’S FALSE—Pearline 


on 


u nscrupulous grocers 


same as Pearline.’ ‘ is 


if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





TROY BOATS. 


Popular Hudson River Route to 


Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondacks, 


and all resorts North and East on Delaware & 
Hudson, or Fitchburg Railways. 


Steamers CITY OF TROY or SARATOGA 
leave PIER 46, N. R., daily, except Saturday, 
6 P. M., connecting with morning ex- 
press trains for North and East. 
These Steamers are first-class in every 
particular, and have unsurpassed 
accommodation for passengers. 


SUNDAY STEAMERS TOUCH AT ALBANY. 


Excursion tickets ‘ SARATOGA, $4.50. 
Excursion tickets to LAKE GEORGE, $7.30. 


Also to many other points at LOW RATES and 
are good during the season issued. 


State Rooms may be secured in Advance. 


The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 


The Most Nourishing 
The Most Palatable 

The Easiest Digested 
The Quickest Cooked 


— 
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25 Cents. 
All Grocers Sell It. 


FrREeEPampbhilets Frre- 
LY mailed to all ap- 
plicants. 


Health Food 
Co.’s Offices 
Everywhere. 


‘ Some feeble imi- 


, tators are using 
v7 our trade name 
y and _ reputation 
to build themselves 
up. Do not seek 
true foods from such 
Sources. No human 
being has the smallest 
right to use the term 
Heatta Foop (an imi 
tation of our firm name), 
unless authorized by us. 


HEALTH FOOD C0., 
Head Office : 
61 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
N. E. Office: 
199 Tremont Street. Boston. 
Philadelphia Office : 032 Arch St. 
Western Office: 
1601 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


$ 
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THE SIMPLEX PRINTER 


(Licensed by the Hektograph Mfg. Uo. 
under Patent No. 220,362. 


The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry Copying 
Process that can be Legally sold or used except 
the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 
The great objection to the Hektograph 
done away with. 


It is the simplest and cheapest process ¢ ver inven- 
ed for duplicating writings or drawings. Its work 
is an exact fac-simile of ordinary writing. Draw- 
ings can be reproduced in several colors at one 
printing. One hundred copies of the original can 
‘be produced in twenty minutes. 


‘The most reliable, cleanest and cheapest 
duplicating process in existence. 
The many objections of other duplicating — ; 
apparatus obviated in this. 


The original is written on any ordinary paper, with 
any pen, and from this 100 Copres can be made, or 
with an original written on the TYPEWRITER, 50 
copies can be produced quickly and without 
trouble. Agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
circulars and samples of work 


LAWTON & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
96 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORE. 





y 


iv nian 
PHITE 


Are unequaled yo smooth, tough leads, 
If your stationer does nut keep them, mention the 
Phrenological Journal, ard send 16c, in stamps, to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 
J., for samples worth double the money. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 
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OR, 
My Right Piace in Life and How to Find It. 
This little work by Prof. Sizer is full of practica! 


suggestions and should be widely read. While it 
may be worth: dollars, the price is only 10 cents, 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 


= PENCILS: 


GLORCEANTLL Manacen. 


syaiaioer 10 asdieg Street. 


Yew Yor 


PIANOS, ORGANS $33 up 
A‘g’ts wanted. Catalogue FREE 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


Should not fail to see the large 
V1 
Phrenolegical Museum, 
Now at 27E E. 2ist St., New York. 
Hundreds of Busts. Casts, Crania, ete. Ad- 
mission Free. Send address on postal for ** Phre- 
nology a Science,’ 64 pages. 


Powler & Wells Co., 27 E. 2lst St., New York 


The St. Louis 


HYGIENIC COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


Will begin its Sixth Annual Course of Iastruction, 


Thursday, September 29.1892. Men and women 

are admittod This is the ONLY HYGIENIC COL- 

LEGE in existence. It has a full three years’ 

course, embracing all the branches taught in 

other medical colleg ses; also Hygeio-Therarphy, 

Sanitary Engineering, and P hysical Culture. 
Address for announcement. 


S. W. DODDS, M. 
2826 Washington Ave., 


D. Dean, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RUPTURE CURED, 


The improved elastic truss is the only truss in 
existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
night or day, as it retains the rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest strain, and will ef- 
fect a permanent and speedy cure without regard 
to the age of the patient. Examination free. 
Lady in oreetence forladies. Send for > 

ROVED ELASTIC TRUSS es 
822 and 824 ashen + corner 12th st., New York. 


In Writing to Advertisers Always Men- 


' tion the Journal, 
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Hygeian Home 


WILL RE-OPEN APRIL Ist, 1892, UNDER THE NEW NAME: 
DELAWARE - WATER - GAP - SANITARIUM. 


We shall be happy to see any and all who need our care and methods to bring them out of 


sick conditions and establish health again. 


Address EXPERIMENT MILLs P. O. , MONROE Co., Pa. 


SUMMER LIVING 


If you would live in Summer and take a vacation 
So as to be well and prepared for work and business 
when it comes to you, you should read Dr. Dray- 
ton’s little book, ‘‘VACATION TIME, WITH EINTS 
ON SUMMER LIVING.” Price 25c. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. ist Street, New York. 





PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE, ART, 
MUSIC, SCIENCE AND JOURNALISM. 


LIBRARY AND STUDIO 


Is the only Journal devoted to these iuterests. 
YOU WANT IT. Two dollars per year. 
WEEKLY. EVERY SATURDAY. 
Send 10 cents for sample copies. 


LIBRARY & STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box, 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 





HOW'S _ 
DIRECTORY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


All Stenographers, Typewriters, Business Col- | 
Stenography, | 


leges, and others interested in 
should subscribe for the new Directory of Sten- 
ographers. It covers the United States. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold, $1.00. THE HOW 
PUBLISHING CO., Room 74, Tribune Building, 
New York (City). 


Miller’s Hotel 
iller’s Hotel, 
Nos. 37, 39 and 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
MERICAN PLAN. Quiet, clean, com- 
fortable, home-like. In the midst of 
the retail trade, convenient to the Parks, 
Places of Amusementand principal churches 
Gentlemen accompanied by their families, 
and ladies visiting the city for shopping, will 
find this in every way a desirable and agree- 
able stopping place. 
A day or two’s notice of arrival is desir- 
able in order to secure rooms. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Prop 


HORSES. .2 22 ses 


eand Their F'eet 
A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable for the 


veteran or the novice, pointing out the causes of 
** Malaria,’ **Glanders,” “Pink Eye,” “Distem- 
per,” ete., and how to Prevent and Counteract 
them. 150 pp. 12 mo, paper, £0 cents : extra clot! 
75 cents. Address, 

Fow.Ler & WeELLs Co.. 





| Fowler & Wells Cc., Duts., 


[830 to $50 





MONEY, 
HOW MUCH OF IT GAN | MAKE? 


That is the question in which all are interested. 
A great deal of money is to be made rapidly, easily 
and honorably by our agents. We have the goods 
that the people want, can afford, and will readily 
take and pay for, and consequently our offer is a 
boun to every one of either sex in search of employ- 
ment. It is hardly possible for any one to appre- 
ciate the value of the business,and the mo ney that 
is to be made during their spare hours, and in their 
locality, until they engage with us. Those who try 
it, find it exactly as we tell them. Beginners, after 
being specially instructed, are sure of doing about 
as well as experienced agents. Pamphlet circular. 
giving every particular, is sent by mail, free. 
TRUE & CO., Box 1399, Augusta, Me. 


F you wish to advertise anything anywhere at any 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St.. New York. 





ya one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 
“Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price one dollar. 


Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals ; gives 
the circulation, rating of every one, and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters pertaining 
to the business of advertising, Address ROWELL’S 


| ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥ 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


and Higher Development 


| are based on Diet and proper Habits of Life. By CaR- 


RICA LE FAVRE. 
Price, 25cts. 
Full of suggestions to those who would improve 
bodily, mental and moral conditions, and will be read 
with interest and profit. Address 


27 East 2] St., New York. 





AS 


and HAIR GOODS of every de- 
scription for Ladies and Gentlemen on 
hand and made to order. Send for 
my circular. 

L. RAUCHFUSS, 
Estab. 1849. 44 E. 12th St.. N. Y. 





A. WITTEMANN, 67 Spring Street, N. Y. 


| of American Cities and Scenery in Pho- 
togravure Albertype. List free. 


I WANT an honest, earnest 
manor woman inevery coun- 


ty to take the sele agency 

foranarticle that isneeded 
| in ae home and — 
| pensable in every office. 
| WEEK SELLS AT SIGHT, in 

town or country. You can 

make 8700 in three 
months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don’t lose a moment. Good jobs 
are scarce and soon taken. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Nanager, Springfield, Ohio. 











ADVERTISEMEN1S 








Popular Edition oneshalf Price. 


FRUIT TIME AGAIN! 


Would You Make the Most of It? 


Find out what you can do with Fruits of all kinds by reading 


“FRUITS AND HOW 10 USE THEM.” 


By Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 





All about all kinds of Fruits, from Berries to Bananas, including their use 
and preservation by caaning, etc. A most complete work, as will be seen when it 
is stated that there are more than 75 recipes for the use of Apples alone, and 
every department is equally full in proportion. 


PRICE, $1.00; POPULAR EDITION, PAPER, AT 4 PRICE, 50c. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
NEAR Broapway. 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Phreno-Normal College, ALUMINUM 


Is the wonderful new metal, light 
as woo, bright as silver, and will 
A school having a ten months’ course in Phre- not tarnish. We will send you a 


nology for all its pupils, with complete Teachers’ é SO U V E N | =a | 
Training and Literary Courses based on the 
SCIENCE OF MIND as taught by Phrenology. Charm (dime size) with the Lord's 


Location healthful and delightful. Send for an- Prayer coined in smallest charac- 


ne nt free. will interest you. This i: ters, strung on blue silk ribbon, 
pouncement free. It <a t t ” and a sample Sy! of THE 8ST. 


the school for the friends of Phrenology. LOUIS MAGAZINE, for only 


aie TEN CENTS 


G. T. HOWERTON, PROPRIETOR, ST. LOUIS M GAZINE, 


Buena Vista, Miss. 901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HOW TO PAINT. 


A new work bya Practical Painter. Designe 
ror the use of Farmers, Tradesmen, Mechanics 
Merchant3 and as a guide to the Professiona 
So tatredese a sevian 8 webeaiie Painter. Containing « plain, common-sense state- 
educational works the above ment of the methods employed by painters to pro- 
will be sent to all applicants duce satisfactory results in Plain and Fancy 
JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, Painting of every description. Makes “very 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Man his Owa Painter.” $1.00. 





ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ir: 





aentuehmennienendlll 


“The Library of American Literature #:::3* 


It a pay you to find out by writing toC. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 








ADVERTISEMENTS 9 





ROGERS’ 
STATUETTE GROUPS. 


NEW THIS FALL. PRICE, $10.00. 

The groups vary in price from $5.00 to $20.00. 
They will bedelivered free at any railroad stations 
on receipt of the list price An illustrated cata- 
logue of all the groups now published can be had 
on application, or will be mailed by enclosing 10 


cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 


14 ew est 12th Street, New Yorks. 


Del Sartean Physical Culture, 


By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 
With Illustrated Lessons on the Principles 


rs a | How to Dress, 

How to Walk. 
Howtce Breathe, 

How to Rest, 
Etc., Etc , Etc. 


Ladies and others will 
find this a delightful 
system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor. 


19 Lessons in Health and Beauty. 


ex. ed., 





Price, 25c., 
Address 

FOWLER 

27 E. 2ist Street, 


PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know about PHrEenoLoey, 
believe or do not believe in PHrenotoey, 
we would like to send you FREE 


‘‘Phrenology a Science.”’ 
a 64-page pamphlet. Send address on a 
postal to 
POWLER & WELLS CoO., 
27 East 2lst Street, N. ¥ 


with portrait, 75c. 


& WELLS Co.,, 
New York. 


| American Institute of Phrenology, 1892 


On the first Tuesday of September, occurring- 
this year on the 6th day of the:month, the Ameri 
can Institute of Phrenology will open its twenty 
ninth session of instruction and its twenty- 
seventh year of existence, since its incorporation 
in 1866. 

Those who desire to attend the coming session, 
or who wish to gain information relative to the 
scope and work of the Institute, may send to 
Fowler & Wells Co., No. 27 East Twenty-first 
street, asking for “* Phrenology A Science,’ which 
will be freely sent. This contains the addresses 
of the students of the graduating class of 91, and 
the programme for 1892, including information for 
those who hope to become students at some time, 
as to the course of instruction, text books, list of 
graduates from the beginning, terms of tuition, 
cost of rooms and board, and all other matters of 
interest to students. 

Our new and complete quarters, where the 
Lecture-room and Cabinet of the Institute occupy 
one floor of the building, will afford to the in- 
structors and students better facilities than have 
ever been possible heretofore, and it is hoped that 
henceforth the Institute will enjoy increasing 
prosperity and success. 

Teachers, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians, Com~ 
mercial men, local or traveling, would find their 
power doubled in their respective spheres, for 
successful endeavor, by taking a course at the 
Institute. Please address Fowler & ,Wells .Co., 
No. 27 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND, 


A WEEELY DEVOTED TO 


WOMAN, HOME AND CHILDREN, 


Is Published at $1.00 per Year. 
Formerly 75 cts. per year, monthly. 


In order to get 25,000 subscribers at 
once, to satisfy our advertisers, we will 
send the Weekly Friend, One Year, for 
25 Two-Cent Stamps, if received before 
Mar. 1, ‘92. The CHILDREN’s, FasHION, 
Fancy W ORK, Floriculture, and House- 
hold Departments are beautifully IL- 
LUSTRATED. 

TALMAGE’s SERMONS, S. LESSONS, 
Medical, Literary, Cycling, Education- 
al and Religious notes are complete. 
This is the only woman’s newspaper 
published. 


Agents Wanted, Salary or Commission- 


LADIES’ FRIEND PUB. CU., 


(Ludwig Institute Building,) 


WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“THE BEST BABY BOOKS.” 
How to Feed the Baby 


To make her healthy and happy,with Health Hints. 
By C. E. PAGE, M. D. 

The best work on INFANT DIETETICS. Follow- 
ing its teaching will do more to secure quiet nights 
and the prosperity of baby and parents than any 
**Cordial” or “Soothing Syrup.”’ It contains new 
ideas about Babies that are sound and sensible. 
Every mother and nurse should read it. Fathers 
should see that their children should have the 
benefit of the best knowledge on this subject. 
mail, on receipt of Tic. ; paper, 50c. 


The Mother's Hygienic Hand Book 


A Book about Moth 

ersand their children. 

The disorders of Preg- 

nancy and Childbirth, 

and all the Diseases 

of Children are con- 

sidered with Hygienic 

Methods (not medical) 

Zof prevention and 

cure. Price, in cloth, $1.00. If you are tired of old 

methods, ** Doctor’s Bills’? and Drugs, send for 

these books. Will send both, in cloth, prepaid, for 
$1.50 if ordered together. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. 2ist St., Near B’way, New York. 


Writing by Touch. The All-Finger Method. 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. 


A Manual of Instruction for machines having 
** Universat KeyBoarpD,” by Bates Torrey. Endor- 
sed by instructors. Usedin schools. 30 pages of 
fac-simile, including Business and Law Forms, 
Tabular and Ornamental Work. TheBEST WORK 
on TYPEWRITING. Will help earn more. Mailed, 
$1.00. Address Fowler & WellsCo., 775 B’way, N Y. 


THE 


JUNE 
NUMBER. 


BUSINESS 


sented before the London Medical Society against the liberal education of women); 


By | 


Chicago Physio - Medical College, 


605 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS ON TUESDAY, 
Sept. 20, '92, and ends on Wednesday, March 22, "93. 
his school teaches thatall true science is based 
on Nature's laws. That the art of healing must, 
to be scientific, follow Nature. f 
This practice rejects every poison as a curative 
agent, ; for poisons are dangerous to life, ano can 
do nothing but harm ; they aggravate disease, re- 
tard recovery, break down the constitution, and 
leave in the body diseases of their own making. 
This is the only system of medicine that rejects 
poisons and the theories which justify their use. 
It usesin treatment the hundreds of powerful yet 
harmless agencies that Nature has provided for 
the cure of disease, and uses them on principles 
that harmonize with the laws of life, and speedily 
restore health w.thout damage or taint to the con- 
stitution. For announcements and all business 
pertaining to the College, address 


H. P. NELSON, M. D., SEC., 
605 W. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ul. 


SMALL POTATOES 


No one likes to raise all small potatoes, 
or to eat poor potatoes. The best are 
never too good for any one. If you 
want to raise the best, read 


THE MODEL POTATO 


Telling about the proper cultivation, causes cof 
Disease and Remedy, its Renewal, Preservation, 
Productions and Cooking. Published at5i0c. We 
have a limited number of these that area little 
soiled or shelf-worn. that we can sell a t 25c. each 
Every one that eats Potatues should read it. 

Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., ” 
27 KE. 2ist Street, New York. 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
“READ Y FOR BUSINESS” is the 


best book On Choosing 
an Occupativn, describes the trades and 
professions, and what to do in each, price, 75 
cents. Will send free to you the story of 
“My Cow-Bey Brother, and what he led us 
into.” To parents, “That Boy of Mine.” 
what todo with him. Send address on postal 
to F, Wells & Co. 





WOMAN'S 


JOURNAL. 


** Success 


Oy the following articles: ‘‘Sex in Brain,’’ (an article to refute an argument pre- 


of the Woman’s Suffrage Bill in the House of Commons;’’ biographical sketches of the 
late Mrs. E. Tracy Y. Parkhurst, secretary of the Woman's Press Association of the Pacific Coast, and 
of the late Midy Morgan, the famous woman stock-reporter; a portrait and biographical sketch of 
Miss Marguerite Merrington, of the New York Normal College Alum: 2; reports of the Annual meeting 
of the National Council of Women, of the Annual reunion of the New York Normal College Alumne, 
and of the reception given to Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton by the N. Y. C. W. S. League. 

In this number, for the benefit of 


STENOGRAPHERS, 
is commenced a series of exercises showing the most approved typewriter ferms of legal briefs, weigh- 
masters’ receipts, etc., executed on the standard typewriters. This is the first of a series of papers tu 
be published each month. To those who subscribe during summer months, 50 cts. a year; 25 cts. for 


six months. 
nee MARY F. SEYMOUR PUB. CO., 


120 Broadway, Room 44, New York City. 
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JUST OUT. 


ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 








Higher 


Development. 


A BOOK 


FOR 
Everybody. 
{ paper, 25 cts. 


) ~ -_ 
raeces (cloth ed.,75 “ 











BY CARRICA LEH FAV RE. 

This work is by the author of the book on Physical Culture, based on the 
principles of Del Sarte, which has had such a large sale, and which is now so 
popular. The standing of this author and the character of her writings will in- 
spire confidence in this new work. It is, moreover, the result of dilligent inves- 
tigation and practical test and cannot fail to satisfy a long felt want. No one is 
forgotten. People of all professions, arts and industries; people with blemishes, 
great or small—be they physical, mental or moral; aspirants for vocal fame. 
All are remembered. The author makes some new departures and fine points in 
the matter of diet, which give an entirely different view to the food question 
from that usualiy entertained. Many will be surprised to learn that the food we 
eat should contain something besides the properties recognized by chemical analy- 
sis, and this something is very mysterious and important. The ignorance of 
this and the failure to employ the simple means at every one’s command, are 
the chief causes of disease and ugliness. The author declares that everyone 
may become healthy, beautiful and good by simply following the Royal Road 
herein traced out, which is as nearly “royal” as can be. It is areal pleasure 
to meet a treatise on beauty and health not sandwiched in with cosmetics 
and drugs. After all the good things systematically arranged, the author gives 
her own table showing the weight persons of a given height should be. And the 
book so cheap, too, that all may have it. Price, paper, 25 cents; extra edition, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
Wear Broadway. 27 EAST 21st STREET, NV. Y. 








AMBITION; OR, 
APPROBATIVENESS 


AS A FACTOR IN CHARACTER, 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


The sense of character or desire to be approved 
in its relation to the individual and to society. How 
other faculties stimulate it to activity and how it 
arouses them. Its cultivation, perversion, ete. 
Its aid in the affairs of life, and how to prevent its 

\ becoming a hindrance to successful effort. Its in- 
Approbativenesslarge,andthenatural timate connection and relation with other prominent 


language of the faculty shown by the ‘. . P 
carriage of the head. . . faculties explained. Price, ten cents. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 








Hints on the Choosing and Management 
of Servants. 


BY H. 8. DRAYTON, M. D. 


Considers the qualities requisite to competence in 
the cook, chambermaid, laundress, nurse, waitress, 
etc. It gives illustrations of leading types with 
suggestions to the mistress on how to manage 
women as domestics, that they may like their 
places and do good service. It offers a practical 
solution of the help question and is an invaluable 
aid to all who have to deal with servants. By mail, 
ten cents. THE COOK. 


SELF-RELIANCE OR SELF-ESTEEM. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 











Full of valuable suggestions to all who need confidence in their ability and worth, and, 
as the author says: ‘* There is in the world altogether too little of dignity and honorable 
self-reliance. Talent, skill, and force are invaluable qualities in human character, but 
without self-reliance they are like excellent tools having no handles.” Postpaid for 
ten cente. 


SELF-STUDY AND MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY H. S. DRAYTON, M. D. 








The author says: ‘* We would have every young man and woman believe that personal 
improvement and elevation are not necessarily rare, and happiness the special property of 
avery few elect persons, but that the great Creator of the universe is kind, beneficent to 
man, and has endowed him with faculties and powers sufficient for the attainment of 
high and noble ends, not as an isolated individual, but as a classand asarule.” Price, 
ten cents. 


ALL FOUR, ORDERED AT ONE TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 2ist St., New Yor!.. 





aN'o. 


Now Ready. 


a Self Culture 
Popular Edition. 


Lwibrary .- 
50 Cents. 


A SELF-MADE WOMAN 


Or, Mary Idyl’s Trials and Triumphs. 
By EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


In her Preface 
‘*Its aim is to encourage those of my 


hear the remark, ‘He i3 a self-made man;’ 
heroine Mary Idyl, was really self-taught. 


head, but her HEART. 

“She endeavored to eradic 
fully observing the rules of Hygiene, 
and deformed body, symmetrical, 

‘If this story 


the 


sex who are struggling up towards a higher 
moral and intellectual life, to urge them to persevere until the ent] is attained. 


‘te faults of character, to cultivate her tastes; 


Author says: : 


We often 


but the term is rarely applied toa woman. My 
Notwithstanding poverty, 
ments and discouragements, at home and abroad, 


illness, disappoint- 
she succeeded in educating not only her 


and by care- 


she succeeded in rendering her almost dwarfed 
if not beautiful. 

shall assist one of my sex in the work of self-instruction—of taste 
and heart-culture—I shall not regret the effort which it has cost me. 


The nature and object of this work are sufficiently explained in the above extract, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“A SELF-MADE WOMAN, by Emma May Buck- 
ingham, is hardly a novel, but a vivid history of 
the struggles of a young girl to obtain an edu- 
cation and a position in the world. The book hasa 
healthy, moral tone, clearly condemning immoral- 
ities which no one can go through the world with- 
out encountering.”’—Daily Palladium, New Haven. 

MARY IDYL is anoriginal character strong- 
‘minded, but none the less lovable. The style is 
vigorous, healthy in tone, and but few can read 
it without having their better impulses quickened. 
It is absorbingly interesting to such as find delight 
in pure, high-toned fiction. It is a noble work. 
{We should like to see it in the hands of every 
woman in America.”—Plymouth Star. 

*Here is a book which wins at our handsa 
cordial, honest commendation which appeals 
strongly to popular interest and sympathy, well 
worth reading; we concur in the general notices 
of the press of the country in bespeaking for it a 
larg ze sale.’—Titusville Herald Pa. 

‘A SELF-MADE WOMAN is replete with bright 
ind wholesome thoughts, and commends itself 
to all well-disposed people as a work of high mor- 
al character. It is very interesting, and holds 
the attention of the reader till the end.”—Life 
30at, Davton, Ohi 

‘ The heroine of the story succeeds, despite ad- 
versity and the most disheartening obstacles, in 
educating not only her Acad but her HEART.’’- 
Diily True American, Trenton, N. J. 

‘Its aim is the encouragement of those who 
ire struggling—of which there are a great many 
of us—but the fight is considerably harder in case 
the individual is a woman, and hardest of all, if it 
is one with the surroundings and discouragements 
of Mary Idyl.”-Pittsburg Evening Chronicle, Pa. 

‘A story of unexceptional moral tendency, 
in which the value of hygienic treatment is 
t horoughly displayed.” —Screntific American. 

‘A hygienic novel. The Lesson of it all is, that 
anybody can attain health, wealth, love and wis- 
om, if they will only make the effort.”—New 

York Eve ning Maid, 

“A story of American life, the moral of which is 
suggested by its title. Pleasantly written and gen- 
erally unexaggerated in incident, it is a novel 
which will awaken aspirations for a higher life 
than that which has mere pleasure-seeking for its 
object.”"—Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 


This work has passed through a number of cloth bound editions at 
copy and now it is brought out as No, 


Paper at 5oc. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


“It has much of the force and fascination which 
belongs eventothe boldest rev elation of human 
experience. "Home Journal, N. Y. 

The Author vindicates the possibility that wo- 
man is capable of educating herself as highly asa 
man. The story bears on every page a healthful 
moral of courage and self-reliance,”—NV. }. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

“A portion of the book is of exceeding interest, 
being an account of life in the South just before 
and during the earlier days of our late war.”’— 
Daily Press Portland Me. 

“A fine illustration of self culture. 
much in the book that is calculated to encourage 
women. '— Pittsburgh Commercial. 

* This book is one of the few that goes 
the stream.’ We know it will do good. 

a hearty welcome.” — Schoolday Magazine, Phila. 

‘Written to show what trials and obstacles a 
brave woman may meet and overcome, and climb 
to love, honor, fame and luxurious ease.” —777bune 
Minneapolis. 

“To all those who are seeking to live a higher 
and nobler life, whose aspirations go out after the 
presence of an intellectual and useful career, we 
can fully commend this work.” — Forest stream. 

“It is full of heart-teachings for rich and poor, 
for old and young. Every school, college and soci- 
ety library should have a copy.” —HOME Bopy, in 
Phrenological Journal. 

‘“* We have perused the work critically and pro- 
fited from its pages. The book draws a vivid dis- 
tinction between the beauty of the personal char- 
acter, and that loveliness which we are apt to 
admire in the personal appearance of the gentler 
sex "—Daily Republican, \ eriden, Ct. 

“Full of interest as well as profit. The pictures 
are all sufficiently graphic: many of them exceed- 
ingly tender and touching. In fact, we cannot 
suppress the conviction, that the authoress has 
drawn less upon her imagination than upon real 
life and history, for the facts and incidents presen- 
ted. The book, asa whole, is healthful, inspiring 
encouraging and can hardly fail to awaken to no- 
ble effort and self-denial many a girl whose lot in 
life may be somewhat like that of Mary Idyl. We 
wish the gifted author a wide hearing, and a rich 
reward for thisher noble effort toward assisting 
her sex in the work of self-culture and to a higher 
womanhood.”’—Baftist Union, N. Y. 


There is 


‘against 
We bidit 


$1.50 a 
2 of the Setr CuLrure Lisrary in, 
Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubiishers, 27 East 2ist St., New Yoru. 








THE QUESTION OF MARRIAGE. 





Conscience.—Some 
times marriage is made a 
matter of conscience and 
sometimes a matter of 
luck—a chance in a lot- 
tery. The results speak 
jor themselves. It need 
not be argued that Phre- 
nology is the best guide to 
proper relations in mar- 
riage that can be consult- 
ed, and has done much to 
promote the welfare of 
many. The following let- 
ter is from one who made 
it a matter of conscience. 

Feb. 5, 1892. 
Fow.er & WELLS Co., 
New York City 

GENTLEMEN: I received 
with espec ial pleasure 
your answer (January 6— 
5,424") to my confiden 
tial questions concerning 


Right Seleciion,— 
Of all the questions of life 
that have to be scttled, 
there is none more import- 
ant than that of who to 
marry. This being the 
case, auything that will 
help to know who to marry 
and give reliable inform .- 
tion as to marriage udap- 
tation will be of great 
value. 

In a general way it may 
safely be said no man or 
woman should marry with- 

| out knowing what a phren- 
ological examination 
would show of personal 
characteristics of both, 
for we are not only liable 
to be deceived in the char- 


acter of others, but of 
ourselves. 





my qualifications for mar- 
riage I consider the 
amount paid as well spent, 

ecause it throws such a 
load off from my consciedce, believing, as I do, 
that your company are as well informed on these 
special matters as a very able college professor is 
on the branches which he teaches. 

I believe you can—and do—do much good in 
your special line. Theresmust be so many who, 
ike myself, have made great mistakes in the past, 
and when the question of marriage arises, and a 
noble, |ovable woman is concerned—as in my case 
—it is a mighty relief to receive from those who 
are well qualified to pass opinion the verdict, “Go 
onand marry; it is entirely safe; only observe 
certain reasonable precautions."’ Such encour- 
aging words to those who are honestly seeking to 
do their duty in the matter come, like the Gospel 
itself, to encourage the despairing, to lift up the 
weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, and 
throw open the dvor to a better and happier life 
to some of us. 

I was the more pleased with your letter because 
my confessions, although honestly given, and with 
good intent. were of such a character that prob- 
ably many very good persons would have been 
simply disgusted and horrified, and would have 
felt like saying, “ You had better spend the rest 
of ;our days in bachelor solitude and repentance; 
you are not worthy of the love and confidence of 
a good woman.’’ 

lexpect to hasten my marriage one year, con- 
siderably influenced by your advice that [ marry 
@ year and a half sooner than [ had expected. 

With thanks, I am, Truly yours, 

* « 


For obvious reason we omit name of writer and 
residence in this, but can assure our readers it is 
a verbatim copy of a letter on file at this office, 
and is but one of many expressions of thankful- 
“ness and confidence received from those who have 
consulted us for information in connection with 
the subject by sending pictures for examination, 
in accordance with instructions given in ‘‘ Heads 
and Faces,a Mirror of the Mind,” which we will 
send free on application. 


Are They Well Mated! 


Know yourself 
and you will know better 
what you w.!l be likely to 
expect in another. We 
are making phrenological examinations daily for 
the purpose of giving just this information, both 
from personal interviews and from properly taken 
pictures and measurements, as per instructions 
given in the “‘ Mirror of the Mind,” which will be 
sent on application. Asa further aid in thisdirec- 
tion, there are a number of works published. 

** Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of the Sexes,” 
disclosing the laws of conjugal selection and show 
ing who may and who may not marry, by Samuel 
R. Wells, a work of nearly 250 pages, with a fing 
portrait of the author, is very comprehensive. In 
addition to who to marry, it considers the Qualifi 
cations for Matrimony, Right Age to Marry, Mc 
tives for Marryinz, Marriage of Cousins, Court 
ship, Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure, Separatior 
and Divorce, Love Signs and Love Letters, the 
Model Husband, the Model Wife, ete. $1.56, 

‘** Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler, gives History and 
Ceremonies, as well as Phrenologica! and Physio- 
logical consideration of the subject ; quite fully 
illustrated; price, $1. 

“The Right Selection in Wedlock,” by Prof. 
Sizer, considers the subject in a pointed and 
practical way. showing what temperaments are 
adapted to each other in marriage and how to 
determine them; illustrated by a number of por- 
tfaits made specially for this work. Price, 10c, 

Prof. Sizer has devoted nearly fifty years to the 
practical application of Phrenology to the affairs 
of life, including Matrimony, and his advice may 
be considered that of a “ specialist.’ 

*“Getting Married and Keeping Married” is 
full of advice that, if followed, will do much to 
make marriage a success, and not a failure. It 
discusses “Finding a Mate” and ‘Keeping @ 
Mate,” and is of interest to both married and un- 
married. Price, only 10c. 

**Matrimony ;’* Phrenology and Physiology ap 
plied to the Selec tion of Congenial Companions 
for Life, by O.8 Fowler. Paper. 40 cents 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 East 21st Street, 


New York. 





A SUMMER OFFER. 
A Clearance List of Books Without Regard to Cost 


In connection with our removal we offered a number of our books at very low prices; a good many were 
sold—of some all there were of others we have copies still on hand ; and we also offer some books, 
damaged a little in moving, and make up the following as a summer list: 





The Diseases of Modern Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 520 pp. Extra cloth binding. 
Price $1.50. Reduced to cents. Postage 10c. 

This is unquestionably the best work on the Preventable causes of Disease ever published. The 
copies we offer for sale are remnants of an edition offered as a premium with the JouRNAL. 

The Bow Theory of the Origin of Species. By Benjamin G. Ferris. $1.50. Reduced to 50c. 
*ostage 10c. 

This is a remnant of an edition which we desire to close out before publishing another. 
The Temperance Reformation. Its History from the First Temperance Society to the Maine Law 
in 1851. 465 pp. Published at $1.50. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
A valuable work for those desirous of tLe history of the early Temperance movement. 
Three Visits to America. By Emily Faithfull. 400pp. Price $1.50. Reduced to40c. Postage 10c. 
This is the werk of a keen, careful observer, about America, our people, institutions, etc, We offer 
the balance of the edition, some shelf-worn, but all complete and in fair condition. 

A Lucky Waif. By E. E. Kenyon. Price $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 

This is a story of Home and Schoo! life, full of suggestions to mothers and teachers. The balance of 
the edition, some slightly shelf-worn, and others entirely fresh. 

Master-Pieces. From Pope, sop, Milton, Coleridge and Goldsmith. Very fully illustrated. Price 
$1.25. 40c. Postage 6c. 

Some slightly damaged and soiled. 
Every-day Biography- By Amelia J. Calver. 12 mo, 378 pp., Cloth, $1.50. Reduced to goc. Postage 1oc. 
Containing a collection of brief biographies arranged for every day in the year, as a book of reference for 
the teacher, student, Chatauquan, and home circles. 

A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. By Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. vo. 653 
pp., illustrated. Cloth $2 Reduced to $1. Postage 1sc. 

Founded on an anvtysis of the Human Constitution considered in its three-fold nature—Men-al, Physiolog- 
ical and Expressional. 

Weaver’s Works for the Young. 12mo., 626 pp. Cloth $2.50. Reduced to $1 25. Postage rsc. 

Embracing the three volumes entitled ‘*‘ Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes,”’ ** Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women,” *‘ Ways of Life; or, the Right Way and the Wrong Way.” 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. In seven parts. By Coleridge. People’s edition, boards, illus- 
trated, 25c. Reduced to10c. Prepaid. 

Ready for Business: Or Choosing an Occupation. By George J. Manson. 12mo. 108 pp. Cloth, 75¢. 
Reduced to soc. 

A series of practical papers for Boys. 

Poreordained. By an Observer. r2mo, 99 pp. Cloth, 75c. Reduced to soc. 

A story of Heredity and of special parental influences. This book should be read by ail who are married 
and by everyone who contemplates marriage 

Gems of Goldsmith, including The Traveler, the Deserted Village, and The Herm:t, with notes and 
illustrations, and a sketch of the author. People’s edition, boards 25c. Reduced to 10c. Prepaid. 

The Fallacies in “ Progress and Poverty.’’ A criticism on Henry George's theory by Wm. Han- 
son. Published at $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 6c. 

Of interest to allin these times of :scussion. We wish to close out remnant of last edition. 

How to be Successful on the Road as a Commercial Traveler. By an old Drummer. Price. 20c. 
Reduced to 10c. 

We have a number of copies of the first edition of this, which we wish to close out as the new edition 
is now ready. 

Studies in St. Luke, containing the Greek Testament with interlinear word for word English 
Translation from the Emphatic Diaglott. Cloth, 50c. Reduced to20c. Postage, 5c. 

If simply as a literary curiosity it will be of great interest. 

Electrical Psychology. A course of 12 lectures by Dr. Dods. Cloth, $1.00. Reduced to 25c. Post- 
age, 6c. 

We havea few copies of this damaged by water. 

The Parm. A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture. 156 pp. Price, 30c. Reduced tol5c. Pre- 
paid 

Domestic Animals. A Pocket M:nual of Cattle, Horses, etc. Price, 30c. Reduced to lic. Pre- 
paid. 

Newman Hall’s Lectures on Temperance. Price, $1.00. Reduced to25e. Postpaid. 

Philosophy of Sacred History, “o. sidered in relation to Human Aliment ind the Wines of 
Scripture. By Sylvester Graham. Published at $2.00; price, 30c. Postage, 10c. 

We have a number of copies of this, a little damaged by fire and water. 

The Conversion of St. Faul. By Geo. Jarvis Greer, D.D. Price, $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage, 6c. 

The Human Nature Library, in sets complete of 20n mbers. Price, $2.00. Reduced to $1.00, 

We have put up some sets of these in packages, which we will sell as above ; but only m sets. One 
dollar never bought as much good reading before. Over 600 pages for $1.00. 

Heads and Faces: How to Study Them, a manual of character reading. Paper; 40c. Damaged 
copies at 2Uc. 

By the Poind. We will send miscellaneous numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, the Science of 
Health, Kindergarten Magazine, Child Culture, medical —— weekly newspapers, some odd 
pampblets and second-hand hand books, in packages of five pounds, for $1.00. _ 

These prices are net, and the offers are good to the first of September, or until stockis sold. Address 
all orders te 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers. 27 East 21st Street, New York. 








ADVERTISEMEN1S. 








THE 


HUMAN NATURE 


LIBRARY. 


Each number is complete in itself and 


usually devoted to a single subject. 


Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Ele- 
ment in Human Character, Its Uses and Culture. 
Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.2. Phrenology: Its Principles, Proofs, etc. 
Prof. J. F. Tracey. 20 Illustrations. 10c. 

No. 3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence of Temperament. H.8. Drayton, M. D. 
Illustrated. 10c. ; 

No. 4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find It. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 1. 


10c. 
No.5. The Servant Question. Hints on the 
Choosing and Management of Servants. H. 8. 
Drayton. 10c., 

No. 6. Inventive Genius; 
the Basis of Civilization and Progress. 
son Sizer. 10c. - 2 7 

No.7. Integrity or Conscientiousness: Its Na- 
ture and Its Influence. H.S. Drayton. 10c. - 

No.8 Who Should Marry; Right Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tem- 
peraments and mental characteristics should 
“unite in wedlock. Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. . 

No. 10. The Will: Its Nature and Education. J. 
W. Shull and H.S. Drayton,M.D. 10c. 

No. 11. Ambition; or, Approbativeness as a 
Factor in Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10c. 

No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the 
annual session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1890. 10c. : 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollender. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physiological Organ 

. 10c. 

No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to 
JudgelIt. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. 
Dr. H. S. Drayton. 10c. 

No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers 
read at the close of the class of 1890 in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. 10c. _ z 

No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How todo it. By One Who Has Done “Both. 10c. 

No. 19. Character Reading from Photographs: 
How To Do It. Fully Illustrated. By Nelson 
Sizer. 10c : - 

No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use 
and Training; showing how to see things. By 
Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science. Addresses de 
livered before the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, 1891, and other papers. 10c. 


or, Constructiveness 
Prof. Nel- 


Subscription Price, 30c. for four Nos., or roc. 
each by mail, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,, Publishers, 


27 East 21st, St., New York. 


| 


Knowledge is Power comes from a practical 
phrenologist in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for 
July, and so does Why Should We Study Phren- 
ology? Both should make the skeptical recon- 
sider. Two Dr. Capeas, not related, have short 
sketches of their relation to mental science. 
Fowler & Wells Co.. New York. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July shows how 
the wonderful tricks are done by the ** Electric” 
Girl. Fowler & Wells Co., 25 East Twenty-first 
street, New York. 

Character in Ladies’ Hats will be read with in- 
terest by many in the July number of the Paren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst worthily oc- 


| cupies the leading place in the July No. of the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
A strong article on his work against the social 
vices of New York is given, which has many points 
that should awaken the sleepy, good people of the 
commubpity, and arouse the readers in other cities 
on the subject. Fowler & Wells Co., publishers, 
25 East 21st street, New York. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF 
Heats for July is a live number, if it is sum- 
mer time. “Try Your Weight,” comes from a 
well-known writer across the sea and is pat 
enough. Mrs. Florence Hull speaks of the “Transi- 
tion Period” in child life, with her customary in- 
telligent understanding of the subject. ** Olive 
Thorne” Miller receives marked attention, and 
has a half-tone portrait that looks “natural.”’ 
The article, Original Problems, is commended to 
all teachers. A teacher wrote it and from a cor- 
rect point of view. Thoughts on Education, 
Drugs and Health, Systematic Moral Education, 
the Editor’s Ninth Paper, the Notes in Anthro- 
pology and other departments deserve more than 
passing notice, and should be read by all students 
of human natnre. The JournaL is now published 
at the new office. 25 East 2ist street, New York, 
by Fowler & Wells Co., at 15c.a No., or $1 50c. 
=. “On trial’ to newsubscribers, six months 

ic. 





Including Sample Books, Nov- 
elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let- 
ters, Papers, etc., each with yours 
address boldly printed on eachg 
wrapper. You will receive ‘more 
choice reading and heaviest mail 
of any one at yourtown. We will 
alsoinsert your address for twelve 
months in our Guaran' irce- 
tory, that goes whirling daily to 


US A POSTAL CARD TO.DAY, 


Manufacturers and Publishers all 
over the world; and 500 of your boldly 
printed and Gummed addresses, in two 

for your personal use to stick on’ 

‘our letters, books, etc.; also Lum Smith’s 16-page Hzratp, 

a i months (regular price alone 50 cents). All free and post- 
to 


a C+ our address to-day on a postal 
5 GUMMED ADDRESS CO.,126 S. 8th SL, Phila.,Pa. 

















Pears Soap 


Personal civilization is only begun when we 
dress well, use good language, compute ‘eclipses, 
analyze soaps, make roads, paint pictures, build 
houses, and print advertisements. 

Personal civilization is making the most of the 
man and woman, boy and girl—but better begin 
with the baby. 

The baby is n't spoiled; that is more than ought 
to be said of the rest of us. 

What we want is a morning bath, a thorough 
scrubbing; we ought not to think we are up till 
we ve had it. 

A baby brought all the way up on Pears’ Soap 
would be more of a man or woman than we, poor 
creatures, can comprehend. There is no fat or 
alkali in it. 

The baby would need no doctor, for he or she 
would be healthy; or teacher, for he or she 
would be wise; or minister, he or she would be 
good. And healthy and wise and good are happy 
and beautiful. 

So Pears’ Soap—because it is nothing but soap, 
no free fat or alkali in it—nothing but soap—is 
the means of personal civilization. Begin with 
the baby, if not too late; but better late than 
never; and never too late to mend. 
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BY G. T. HOWERTON, M. S. 
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SHORT TALKS ON 
CHARACTER BUILDING. 


BY G. T. HOWERTON, M. S., 
GRADUATE OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Fully Illustrated. 250 pages handsomely bound in extra cloth, price $1.00. 





The author of this very unique work is a graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and a successful teacher. He writes with a full knowl- 
edge of what human nature is, and what human character should be. 

The scope of the work is shown somewhat in the chapter headings 


in the following 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Introductory. Character—What Is It? | tion. Trying to Ride Two Horses. Think- 
The Three Factors in Character, Keep | ing. Reading. Talking. Two Things and 
Thyself Pure. Get Out of Your Own Light. | aWoman. Inhabitiveness—Love of Home. 
Science of Education. The Utility of Phren- || Truth and Truthfulness. Marriage—Proper 
ology. The Perceptives, and How to Edu- | Time. Which Will You Take?—A Question 
cate Them. Hope. Conscience, Dignity. | for Young Men. Shall 1 Take Him ?—A 
Self-Esteem. Pride. Arrogance. Cash | Question for Young Women, Yokes. Take 
Against Credit. Ambition, Love of Appro- | His Garment That is Surety for a Stranger. 
bation, Vanity. Firmness. Obstinacy. | Tobacco—Why not use it? Why Not Help 
Stubbornness. Veneration. Worship. Is | a Manto Rise? The Old Way and thejNew. 
There aGod? Our Social Side. Kindness. | Health—Its Importance and Neglect. Some 
Spirituality. Immortality —Its Scientific | Health Directions, Principles of Phren- 
Proof. Christian Character—Its Founda- | ology. 


Every young man, every young woman, every parent, every teacher 
should read this work with care, and it will do muchto promote a higher 


grade of character building. 
Will be sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. 
Agents wanted to introduce and sell the work, to whom liberal terms 


will be given. Address all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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Popular Edition oneshalf Price. 


FRUIT TIME AGAIN! 


Would You Make the Most of It? — 


Find out what you can do with Fruits of all kinds by reading 


FRUITS AND HOW TO USE THEM.” 


By Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 





All about all kinds of Fruits, from Berries to Bananas, including their use 
and preservation by caaning, etc. A most complete work, as will be seen when it 
is stated that there are more than 75 recipes for the use of Apple salone, and 
every department is equally full in proportion. 


PRICE, $1.00; POPULAR EDITION, PAPER, AT 4 PRICE, 60¢. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., Publishers, 


Address, 


NEAR BROADWAY. 


27 East 2ist Street, New York. 








THE NEW CALISTHENICS. 
A MANUAL OF HEALTH and BEAUTY. 


By MORA L. PRATT, M. D. 
Price $1.25, 


A Quarto Vol. Very fally illustrated. 


This work is designed specially for the use of Children either in classes or 
singly in the house, combining both the ‘* Del Sarte” and the ‘* Sargent” systems. 
It includes: five movements, and light Dumb Bells, Wands, Rings, etc., with 
gesture, motion, songs, marches, and a variety of exercises. It cannot fail to both 
interest and benefit the children whether in the household or the school. 

By miil on receipt of price, $1.25. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
Y ¥ f EAST Zitat STREET, NEW YORK. 


rvinc RUPTURE CURED, 


The improved elastic truss is the only truss in 
existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
night or day, as it retains the rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest strain, and will ef- 
fect a permanent and speedy cure without regard 
to the age of the patient. Examination free. 
Lady in weg for ladies. Send for 1 ee 

ROVED ELASTIC TRUSS C 
| 322 and 824 peabody. corner 12th st., New tat. 








SUMMER LIVING 


If you would live in Summer and take a vacation 
80 as to be well and prepared for work and business 
when it comes to you, you should read Dr. Dray- 
ton’s little book, ‘‘VACATION TIME, WITH HINTS 
ON SUMMER LIVING.” Prive 25c. Address; 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 


Writing to Advertisers Always Men- 
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JUST OUT, 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 











—AND A— 


Higher 


Development. 


A BOOK 
FOR 
Everybody. 


—_— Spaper, 25 cts. 
: (cloth edi. 75 











BY CARRICA LEH FAV RE. 


This work is by the author of the book on Physical Culture, based on the 
principles of Del Sarte, which has had such a large sale, and which is now so 
popular, The standing of this author and the character of her writings will in- 
spire confidence in this new work. It is, moreover, the result of dilligent inves- 
tigation and practical test and cannot fail to satisfy a long felt want. No one is 
forgotten. People of all professions, arts and industries; people with blemishes, 
great or small—be they physical, mental or moral; aspirants for vocal fame. 
All are remembered. The author makes some new departures and fine points in 
the matter of diet, which give an entirely different view to the food question 
from that usually entertained. Many will be surprised to learn that the food we 
eat should contain something besides the properties recognized by chemical analy- 
sis, and this something is very mysterious and important. The ignorance of 
this and the failure to employ the simple means at every one’s command, are 
the chief causes of disease and ugliness. The author declares that everyone 
may become healthy, beautiful and good by simply following the Royal Road 
herein traced out, which is as nearly “royal” as can be. It isa real pleasure 
to meet a treatise on beauty and health not sandwiched in with cosmetics 
and drugs. After all the good things systematically arranged, the author gives 
her*own table showing the weight persons of a given height should be. And the 
book so cheap, too, that all may have it. Price, paper, 25 cents; extra edition, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 
ear Broadway. 27 EAST 2list STREET, N. Y. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUETTE GROUPS. 


American Institute of Piirenology, 1892 


Ow the first Tuesday of September, occurring 


this year on the 6th day of the month, the 


American Institute of Phrenology will open its 
twenty-ninth session of instruction and its twenty- 


| seventh year of existence, since its incorporation 
| in 1866, 


Those who desire to attend the coming session, 


or who wish to gain information relative to the 


scope and work of the Institute, may send to 


| Fowler & Wells Co,, No. 27 East Twenty-first 


; Will be freely sent. 


street, asking for *‘ Phrenology A Science” which 
This contains the addresses 


| of the students of the graduating class of 91, and 


the programme for 1892, including information for 
those who hope to become students at some time, 


| as to the course of instruction, text books, list of 


graduates from the beginning, terms of tuition, 


| cost of rooms and board and all other matters of 
| interest to students, 


Our new and complete quarters, where the 


| Lecture-room and Cabinet of the Institute occupy 


one floor of the building, will afford to the in- 
structors and students better facilities than have 


| ever been possible heretofore, ard it is hoped that 


NEW THIS FALL. PRICE, $10.00. 

The groups vary in price from $5.00 to $20.00. 
They willbe delivered free at any railroad stations | 
on receipt of the list price An illustrated cata- | 
logue of all the groups now published can be bad 
on application, or will be mailed by enclosing 10 


cents to 
JOUN ROGERS, 
14 West 12th Street, 


Subscribe for Education. 


Drs. Wm. T. Harris, N. S. Com. Ed- | 
ucation, A. D. Mayo and Larkin Dun- 
ton, Pres. Charles F. Thwing, Pres. S- | 
C. Bartlett, Gen. O. O. Howard, Ex. | 
Gov. John D. Long, and Edward Ever- | 


New York. | 





ett Hale are among the contributors to 
the magazine EDUCATION. 

EpucaTION ought to be in every li- 
brary, publicand private, in theland. Is | 
it in yours? The price is $3.00 per 
year. But look at our great offers. 

Offers to NEW cabantiene : 
Education and Tne Century, 
Education and Harp'r’s, 
Education and Scribner's, . . 
Education and New England Maga- 

sine, 
Education 
Education 
Education 

zine, 
Education 


$5.50 
5-25 
4.50 


4.50 
4.00 


and Cosmopolitan, 

and Review of Reviews, 4.00 

and Goldthwaite's Maga- 

> «a 
3.80 


and Wide Awake, 

Subscribe at Once. 
Send your money to 

PUBLISHER EDUCATION, 


50 Bromfield Street, *.. Boston, Mass. 


henceforth the Institute will enjoy increasing 
prosperity and success. 

Teachers, Ministers, Lawyers, Physicians. Com- 
mercial men, local or traveling, would find their 
power doubled in their respective spheres, for 


successful endeavor, by taking a course at the 
Institute. Please address Fowler & Wells Co., 
No. 27 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND, 


4 WEEELY DEVOTED TO 


WOMAN, HOME AND CHILDREN, 
Is Published at $1.00 per Year. 


Formerly 75 cts. per year, monthly. 


In order to get 25,000 subscribers at 
once, to satisfy our advertisers, we will 
send the Weekly Friend, One Year, for 





| 25 Two-Cent Stamps, if received before 


Mar. 1, ‘92. The CHILDREN’S, FASHION, 


| Fanoy Work, Floriculture, and House- 


hold Departments are beautifully IL- 
LUSTRATED. . 

TaLMAGE’s Sermons, 8. S. LEssONs, 
Medical, Literary, Cycling, Education- 
al and Religious notes are complete. 
This is the only woman’s newspaper 
published. 


Agents Wanted, Salary or Commission - 


LADIES’ FRIEND PUB. CU., 
(Ludwig Institute Building,) 


WALNUT ST , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“THE BEST BABY BOOKS.” 
How to Feed the Baby 


To mike her healthy and happy,with Health Hints. 


By C. E. PAGE, M. D. 


The best work on INFANT DIETETICS. Follow- 
ing its teaching will do more to secure quiet nights 
and the prosperity of baby and parents than any 
**Cordial ” or “Soothing Syrup.” It contains new 
ideas about Babies that are sound and sensible. 
Every mother and nurse should read it. Fathers 
should see that their children should have the 
benefit of the best knowledge on this subject. By 
mail, on receipt of Tic. ; paper, 50c. 


The Mother's Hygienic Hand Book 


A Book about Moth- 
ersand their children. 
The disorders of Preg- 

}) nancy and Childbirth, 
aa ; and all the Diseases 
re. of Children are con- 
a sidered with Hygienic 
/ me B® Methods (not medical) 

~ Sof prevention and 
cure, Price, in cloth, $1.00. If you are tired of old 
methods, ** Doctor’s Bills’? and Drugs, send for 
these books. Will send both, in cloth, prepaid, for 
$1.50 if ordered together. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East Twenty-first Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 
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By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 
With Illustrated Lessons on the Principles 


How to Dress, 

How to Walk. 
How tc Breathe, 

How to Rest, 
Etc., Ete , Etc. 


Ladies and others will 
find this a delightful 
system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physi- 





4 


* cal and mental vigor. 


Health and Beauty. 


Price, 25c., ex. ed., with portrait, T5c. 
Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


19 Lessons in 


27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 





| 


}on TYPEWRITING. Will help earn more. 


Del Sartean Physical Culture, 


THERE IS MONEY IN THIS CARD 


To the first “‘ Four HUNDRED” who subscribe 
to THE INVITED Guest through this advertise- 
ment, we will present a beautiful picture of 
““GRANT’s Toms” finished in color, suitable for 
framing ; also your choice of Dicken’s Works. 
We further agree to furnish you-work on our 
paper and PAY YoU FOR IT, providing you are 
competent, if not, you have a right to choose 
another. THE InviTeED GvuEst will publish dur- 
ing the year a valuable sketch of Gen. Grant, 
interesting stories of Horace Greely, a biography 
of Geo. W. Childs, and anecdotes of Spurgeon. 
Dr. Talmage’s latest and best productions will 
occupy a full page in every issue. There will 
be dozens of other features of interest to old 
and young. 


I6 pages. Price, $1.00 per year, 
IN - ADVANCH. 


Subscribe immediately and get more for your 
money than ever beforee. 


Adk 1 re S85, 


WARDELL PUBLISHING CO,, 


618 East 142d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Writing by Touch. The All-Pinger Method. 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING. 


A Manual of Instruction for machines having 
** Universat KeysoarD,” by BatesTorrey. Endor- 
sed by instructors. Used in schools. of 
fac-simile, including Business and Law Forms, 
Tabular and Ornamental Work. TheBEST WORK 
Mailed, 
$1.00. Address Fowler & WellsCo., 775 B’way, N.Y. 





PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know about PHRENOLOGy, 
believe or do not believe in PHrENoLoey, 
we would like to send you FREE 


‘‘Phrenology a Science,”’ 
a 64-page pamphlet. Send address on a 
postal to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 2lst Street, N. Y. 


Choice of Oscupation, 
OR, 
My Right Place in Life and How to Find It. 
This little work by Prof. Sizer is full of practical! 
suggestions and should be widely read. While it 
may be worth dollars, the price is only 10 cents. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 





ADVERTISEMENI1S. 





500 of Your Addresses Printed Gummed | 


In accepting the 37-cent offer below, you will gel your address boldly printed in our Guar- 
anteed and Gummed Directory for one year, 500 Parcels of Mail with your printed address on 








each, also 500 Gummed Labels, postpaid 
MRS. J. A. LOGAN, = ' you, in two colors, with your address 
WASHINGTON, 


on each. 
929, 26th St., d. C. 





ly with your pen, 





(See samples given here.) 
Give us your permanent address and, 
instead of writing, better print it very 
that 


settlers May not get your 


L. E. MERCHANT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
ain. = 6148. Wash. 8q., PA. 
type- 





our copyists an 





dress wrong. 


Many addresses are so wretchedly written that we have to guess at them. Write very plainly. 


Postmaster General Wanamaker 


Says that, ‘Over 5,000,000 pieces of mail 
matter go to the Dead Letter Office annu- 
ally, containing many thousands of dol- 
lars, part can be returned to the senders 
and part cannot. If all letter-writers 
would stick their Printed Address on their 
envelopes the Dead Letter Office at Wash- 
ington could be abolished.” 

DEAR FRIEND --This is the season you 
should subscribe for the best and only paper of its 
kind. The PUBLIC HERALD, 16 large pages, is 
well edited, neatly printed, and ably naged, 
and has been generally recognized as such for 16 
years. Ot is the bitter foe in aggressive fights 
with frauds, and has fought the public’s battles 
nobly. Astoun i y will give 
yeu a full year’s subscription to THE HERALO 
(regular price for 15 years, 50 cents a year) for 
the small sum of 12 cents--not the cost of white 
paper on which THE HERALD is printed. Every- 
thing new is always advertised in THE HERALD 
in advance of any other journal, and thus its 
readers have the first chanceof being fully posted. 

Remember UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES WILL 
WE ACCEPT 12 CENTS FOR ‘ 


A YEAR'S SuB- 
SCRIPTION, UNLESS YOU COMPLY WITH THE 
SPECIAL 37 CENT OFFER MADE YOU TO THE 


RIGHT. Organize a club of four of your friends, 
send $1.48, cash or stamps,and get yours FREE. 








SPECIAL OFFER 3 7 cts 


This offer includes ALL of the follow- 
ing and also an entire year’s subscrip- 
ton to THE PUBLIC HERALD; the en- 
tire lot for only 37 cents. ours it 
you send four orders and $1.48, 


4, yl2\0 PARCELS 


& a7 Cts 
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Vj 
& Including Sample Books 
Novelties Pictures, M af 


_— 


eac 7 
boldly printed on wrap- 
pers, you'll receive more 
choice reading and heavi- 
est mail of any one at your 
also insert 
address for 12 mos. in our 
GUARANTEED airectecy that 
whirling daily to Mfrs. and 
b's all over the world; also 
500 gummed abels in 2 colors with YOUR ad- 
dress boldly printed on each to you: also the 16 
page PuBLic HeRaLp 12 months (regular price 
alone 50 cts.) all postpaid to you only 37 cents. 


Just think of it—so much of great value to you for : 
only 37 cents. You cann it 500 gummed addresses alone, with your name boldly printed on each, for © 
less than 50 cents by any ouletee, try them. Although you may be able to put your name in some of the 
so-called or ‘‘rif-raf’’ mail directories, you will never get the valuable an 
will receive from having your name inserted in our Gummed Directory. Leading Publishers, Manufacturers, 
etc., use our gummed addresses when they cannot be induced to use any others, for all that is required to use 
the addresses in our Directories is to stick them like a postage stamp on wrappers, envelopes, packages, etc 
it saves all who use them $1.00 per thousand, as they have no pen addressing todo. You will find the 500 
gummed addresses that we offer you, for your mal use, exceedingly convenient to stick on your letters, 
envelopes, books, papers, etc. {na fact, you can find a thousand uses for them as they can be stuck to any- 
thing—paper, wood, fruits, leather, glass, iron, etc.—as readily as a postage stamp can be to a letter. Wo 
such liberal offer as this has ever been made before. We will lose on each year’s subscription to THE HER- 
ALD at 12 cents, but after the expira. on of each trial yearly subscription, we feel confident our subscribers 
will be so overjoyed that they will continue to patronize THE HERALD for years to come at the regular price, 
50 cents per year. Send for a sample copy of the PUBLIC HERALD. AGENTS WANTED, EVERYWHERE. 
OF F* Ere Pr &. Incase you do not wish to invest 37 cents, you can have ALL 
the above EXCEPTING THE YEAR'S SUSSCRIPTION to THE HERALD for only 25 CTS. Five erders for $1.00 
The 37 cents must come all in one letter, as any other way secure the PUBLIC HERALD 
every issue for an entire year for only 12c. All orders must absolutely be accompanied by the required 
amount, either 25 cents or 37 cents, in cash, postal note or postage stamps. ff in stamps we prefer ones. 


A FEW OF THOUSANDS OF SUCH TESTIMONIALS. 


CLovER BEND, ARK., Dec. 7, 1891. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 24, 1891. 
DeEaR Strs—My name and address was insert- A few months ago I had my name inserted in 
ed in your directory and I have received no less | your mail a ae f and have already received 
; than 1000 parcels of mail containing my printed over 1500 parcels of mail therefrom. I have re- 
address and it still comes by every mail. I have ceived as many as thirty parcels in one mail, 
tried ten other so-called directories,and I got | and on an average I receive about twenty-five 
three times as much mail from your directory | parcels per day. OTTO BOETTCHER, 
as I did from all the others. I consider it the best 
2% cent investment [ ever made in all mv life. 
Respectfully, yours, A.W. YOUNG. 





ast amount of mail that yoo 


REIpsvILiE, N.C.. Dec. 6, 1891. 
| Dear Srrs—From only one insertion of my 
| address in your Directory I have received more 
The samples,books and papers that I received, } than 3,000 parcels of mail. The Gummed Ad- 
if bought and paid for would have cost me at | dresses you sent out for me are coming in on my 
least om pues se —, be ag pa! in my | mail from all parts of the U.S. J. A.WARE. 
esteem is the only reliable one that is printed. I) 1 receive more mail from your Directory than 
have tried others with very poor results. Yours | all others. I have received 2.000 papers, circu- 
isthe greatest of all directories. “It caps the | jars and samples and still they come in’ every 
climax. pad simply wonderful. Success to | mail. I am well pleased with my investmeni. 
you. ‘3. P. CURTISS, South Willirgton, Conn | H. W. WOODMAN, Gorham, Me. 3 


AMERICAN DIRECTORY CO., 222S. 8TH St., PHILADELPHIA, PA.’ 
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The Home or the Saloon—Which ? 


The National Temperance Society 


Publishes over 2,000 valuable Temperance publications, 


among which are the following: 


Physiology of Alcholics, The. 
Talks on Temperance. 


The Great Drink-Waste Diagram. 


12mo, 198 pp. 


By Wm. B. Carpenter, M.D, LL.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 22 
By Canon Farrar, D.D. 

Talmage on Rum. By T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D. 
Alcohol o1 the Human Brain. 
Influence of Alcohol on the Human System. By N 


Paper, 25 cents; cloth 
12mo, 114 pp. Paper, 25 cents; cloth 


By Joseph Cook, 12mo, 24 pp 


. 8. Davis, M.D., LL.D., 12mo. 24 pp 


22x28 inches. Paper 10 cents; cloth......... haiti ailadeiats 
Snort Past Line Railroad to Destruction. 
Temperance Handbook for Speakers and Workers. 
Rallyivg Songs for Young Teetotalers. 80 pages. 


(Lithograph). 12x18 inches 


12mo. Paper 50 cents; cloth..... 


Price, per dozen, $1.50; single copy...... 15 


Enlarged edition, 16 new pages added, making it the best and most complete children's sonz-book 


of the day. 


Juvenile Temperance Reciter, No. 3. 


paper cover 


By Rev. C. L. Jackson. 
By Miss L. Penny. 
The Sunday School Temperance Catechism. By Julia Coleman. 
The Temperance Second Reader, By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 


12mo, 28 pp ee 
a 
ke .05 
12mo. 75 pp. Boards, 20 cents; 

onoeiees a 


An Hour with Mother Goose and Her Temperance Family. By Mrs. Nellie H. Bradley. 
12 ano, BS pag*es, OMlY...ccccccccccoveccscecees ili ca olan tienatnse na hn Adiieadiin tee toned hte i ncinisadia alain 25 


Book of Dialogues, No. 2. By A. J. Davis. 


ter, and good for both girls and boys. 


bok yet published. 
$30.00 per hundred. 


192 octavo pages. 


Contains thirty new Dialogues, varies in charac- 
Cloth bound, 50 cents; paper 


TRUMPET NOTES 


taining the choicest of old and many new ones from some of the best talent in the country. 
Paper cover, 30 cents. $25.00 per hundred; boards, 
Send for it. Published by 


for thee TEMPERANCE BATTLE FIELD. 
A new book of Standard Temperance Songs, con- 
The best 
35 cents, 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


J. N. STEARNS, Agent, 


58 Reade Street, New York. 





OME STUDY o— 
FOR TEACHERS. 


i Thorough instruction given b 
= mail, Our Review and Method 
= Course is liked best by teachers and 
& those preparing to teach. 
= a 10 weeks’ course $2.50. 
count of 4o per cent. 
teacher joining in each locality. 
stamp for particulars. 
Note—We had 50 Students in 1889 ; 700 in ’90; 


allowed first 


nearly 2000 in 'gr, and will have about 4000 


in ’92. Address 


American Comatose Cottege. ¥ 


So. Dansville, 


We also teach Short Hand and Pen- : 


- manship successfully by mail. 


PUBLISHING CO., R 


Tuition for 3 
Special dis- # 


| THE 

Will be delighted with it and will learn much of 

the “ Choice of Pursuits’’ and what is required for 

the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Lawyer, the 
Teacher, the Musician, the Actor, etc. 

A set of 56 cards ina box, with full directions 

| that any one can easily learn, even children. By 


Send 


| mail for only 25 cents. 


| 27 E. 2ist Street, 


HOW'S 
_ DIRECTORY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


All Stenographers, Typewriters, Business Col- 
leges, and others interested in Stenography, 
should subscribe for the new Directory of Sten- 
ographers. It covers the United States. Hand- 

somely come in cloth and gold, $1.00. THE HOW 
oom 74, Tribune Building, 
New York (c (City). 


BOYS AND GIRIS 


can play ‘he new game 


PERFECT MAN. 





Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO.» Pubs. 
New York 





ADVEBRIISEMENIS. 





“ That most companionable of magazines.’ —-.S?. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“ROMANCE.” 


MAGAZINE of stories which are complete in each issue is what a multitude of 

A people have been longing for. ‘‘Romanoe” is such a magazine. It gives every 

month from 15 to 20 stories, every one of which iscomplete. They are gathered 

from all sources, and represent the best work in this line of all literatures. The 160 
pages in each issue are crammed full of entertainment. 


‘*Romance”’ has received the heartiest tributes from the press throughout the 
country. Here are a few sample comments: 


“Romance” is the title of a monthly magazine which is rapidly finding favor with 
people who like short stories, and have no time to wade through the magazines for the 
best. The stories are not trashy, but the best that are to be found, and the man or 
woman who wants a collection for occasional diversion can find no better purveyor than 
**Romance.”’—Springjfield (Mass.) Union. 


‘*Romance” is devoted$wholly to stories—but what good ‘stories! Every story is 
complete, so that each number of ‘“‘ Romance ”’ satisfies completely the longings of the 
story-lover’s soul.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 


These stories are of the best that there are in the market, and, of course, each num- 
ber offers a wide variety in theme and treatment, so that every quality of taste is sure to 
find something in each number that isentirely {satisfactory.— Wilmington (Del.) News. 


The idea of a magazine entirely devoted to complete short stories is a good one, and 
that American readers appreciate the short story as much as the French people is shown 
by the fact that ‘‘ Romance” has successfully passed the experimental stage, and is 
steadily growing, both in intrinsic excellence and merited popularity. The magazine 
appeals to the widest possible circle of readers—the busy multitudes who are looking for 
something at once refreshing, brief and clean.—St. Louis Republic. 


The idea of this publication is its own, to supply every month a good handful of 
stories which, though simply stories and not novelettes, shall be full of life and action. 
It has realized the expectations and good impressions we had of it from the start. The 
novel and extremely handy form of ‘* Romance” is one of the minor but after all con- 
siderable points in its favor.—The Independent. 


This monthly magazine, made up entirely of short stories, original and selected from 
all literatures, is a capital resource for tired or busy men and women, as well as for those 
whose reading runs mainly in the line of fiction. The purpose of ‘‘ Romance” is to 
supply a thoroughly well-selected collection of short stories each month for the recreation 
and refreshment not only of ‘‘ the general reader,’’ but of men and women of taste and 
culture who like stories for the sake of the story. As it draws upon all languages, as 
well as upon original contributions, it has abundant material and an inexhaustible field.— 
The Christian Union. 


’ 


‘*Romance ’ is published on the first of every month. The price is 25 cents per 


copy; subscriptions, $2.50 a year. A sample copy of a back number will be sent for 10 
cents. 


ROMANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place NEW YORK. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 





THE WORKS OF R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


Russell T. Trall, M. D., was born in Vernon, Conn., 
Aug. 5, 1812. An invalid in his boyhood, and failing to obtain 
relief from medical treatment. he determined to study his own 
ailments and their cure. He studied medicine for three years 
with a physician, then graduated at a medical college and com: 
menced practice. His investigations satisfied him that the 
whole system of medication, as commonly practiced, was in 
Opposition to nature and contrary to common sense. He be- 
lieved that the only true remedial agents were those bearing a 


normal relation to the vital organism, as air, light, water, food, 
exercise, sleep, electricity, etc. He came to New York in 1840, 
established a water cure in 1844, obtained a charter for a school 
of Hygiene in 1852, and died at Fiorence Heights. N. J., where 
R. T. TRALL, M. D. he had conducted an institution for twelve years, Sept. 23. 1877. 











The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. 


A system of Hydropathy and Hygiene. Designed as a guide to fam- 

ilies and students, and a text-book for physicians. 12mo. Two vol- 

umes in one. 966 pp, 461 Illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. Library 
Edition, $4.50. 

This work treats the subject under eight distinct heads, embracing Outlines of Anatomy; 
Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic Agencies, and the Preservation of Health ; Diet- 
etics and Hydropathic Cookery; Theory and Practic of Water-Treatment; Special Pathol- 
ogy and Hydro-Therapeutics, including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
all known Diseases; Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nursery. It con- 
tains a Glossary, Table of Contents, and complete Index. In the general plan and arrange- 
ment of the work, the wants and necessities of the people have been kept steadily in view. 
Whilst almost every topic of interest in the departments of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathol- 
ogy, Hygiene, and Therapeutics, is briefly presented, those of practical utility are always 
put prominently forward. The theories and hypotheses upon which the popular drug- 
practice is predicated are controversea, and the why and wherefore of their fallacy clearly 
demon-trated. 


The Family Gymnasium ; 


Containing the most improved methods of applying Gymnastic, Ca- 
listhenic, Kinesipathic and Vocal Exercises to the Development of 
the Bodily Organs, the invigoration of their functions, the preserva- 
tion of Health, and the Cure of Disease and Deformities. 12 mo, 215 
pp-, 42 flustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 


In this excellent work the author has aimed to selec’. the very best material from ali ac- 
cessible sources. It is designed for men and women, boys and girls, sick and well, the 
whole family, and for everybody. It will render the expense and the necessity of joining 
@ gymnasium unnecessary. It is specially important to persons of sedentary habits, and to 
all who have not an abundance of out-door exercise. 


Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. 


A Practical Treatise on the Nature and Causes of excesses and un- 
natural Sexual Indulgences. The Diseases and Injuries resulting 
therefrom, with their Symptoms and Home Treatment. 12 mo, 118 
pp., paper, 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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THE WORKS OF R. T. TRALL, M D.—Continued. 





Popular Phvsiology. 


A Familiar Exposition of the Structures, Functions, and Relations of 
the Human System and their Application to the Preservation of 
Health. 12 mo, 223 pp., 191 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is the only work on Physiology adapted to the use of schools, or as wu text-book in 
families, which is written from a well-established Hygienic standpoint. 


Sexual Physiology 


Aud Hygiene ; or, The Mysteries of Man. Revised Edition. 12 mo, 
344 pp. Portrait of Author and 111 Illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


This is considered the most perfect book of its kind published, and the fact that over 
50,000 copies have been sold attests its popularity. The style of the work is adapted to the 
popular rather than to the professional reader. Its sole object is to instruct the masses of 
the people on those subjects which have hitherto been to them, in great part, a sealed book. 


Uterine Diseases and Displacements. 


A practical Treatise on the various diseases, malpositions, and struc- 
tural derangements of the uterus and its appendages. 12 mo, 162 
pp. Illustrated with fifty-three colored plates. Cloth, $5.00. 


Tuis book should be in the hands of all who would understand the subjects to which it is 
devoted. The colored plates are the best found in any work, and add very much to the 
value of the work as well as the cost. 


Anatomical and Physiological Plates. 


Plates arranged expressly for Lectures on Health, Physiology, etc., 
representing the normal position and life size of all the internal vis- 
cera, magnified illustrations of the organs of the special senses, and a 
view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. A set of 
six colored and mounted on rollers. $20 net, by express. 


The Hydropathic Cook-Book, 


With Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12 mo, 226 pp., 
98 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 

This work, in addition to the recipes, contains a Philosophical Exposition of the Relations 
of Food to Health; the Chemical Elements and Proximate Constitution of Alimentary 
Principles; the Nutritive Properties of all kinds of Aliments; the Relative Value of Vege- 
table and Animal Substances; the Selection and Preservation of Dietetic Material, etc. 


The True Healing Art; 


Or, Hygienic vs. Drug Medication. An address delivered in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 12 mo, 1u2 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
paper, 25 cents. 


This is a grand statement of the principles of Hygiene as opposed to Drug Medication, 
and will be enjoyed by all who read it. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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THE WORKS OF R. T. TRALL, M.D.—Continued. 


The Hygienic Hand-Book ; 


Intended as a practical guide to the Sick Room. Arrenged alphabet- 


ically. 
movements. 


With an appendix, illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic 
12 mo, 3v0 pp., 49 Illustrations. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Tunis book was written by Dr. Trall after twenty-five years of practice, and is a | ook of 


ready reference for all who wou'd know how to care for themselves or others. 


Digestion and Dyspepsia. 


- 


A complete Explanation of the Physiology of the Digestive Processes, 


with the Symptoms and Treatment of 


Dyspepsia and other Disorders 


of the Digestive Organs. 12 mo, 160 pp., 51 Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


This book is the best work published on the subject. 
All the causes of dyspepsia are given with ful- 
Dyspepsia is a disorder which, in various forms, is the 


ble fullness, every process of digestion. 
directions for home treatment. 


cause of nearly all the diseases from which the human race is suffering. 


Its illustrations show, in all possi- 


It is important te 


know how to treat it, and this book conveys the necessary information. 


Would prove of immense value to thou- 
sands of sufferers from this terrible disease. 
—Huntingdon Journal. 

A work of great value to the victims of 
dyspepsia as well as to the general public, 
and will be found invaluable in every fam- 
ily where the laws of health are properly 
regarded.— Vermonter. 

We have read it carefully, and earnestly 
recommend it to the perusal of every one. 
How to avoid dyspepsia, if you have it not, 
or how to cure it if you have it; and that, 


too, by the simplest means within the reack 
of all, is info-mation that we hail as the 


| harbinger of a new era wherein dwelletb 


knowledge. —Portsmouth Chronicle. 

The autbor talks in a straightforward, 
sensible manner on these —— divested 
of all medical technicalities.— Western Rural. 


Dr. Trall, the author, has for years en- 


| joyed a wide reputation as a writer upoa 


Hygiene as well as upon health topics gen- 
erally. He is a clear, forcible. and thor- 


. oughly informed writer.—Jnter-Ocean. 


The Mother’s Hygienic Hand-Book 


For the Normal Development and Training of Women and Children, 
and the Treatment of their Diseases with Hygienic Agencies. 12 mo, 


186 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


The great experience and ability of the author enabled him to give just that practical ad- 
vice which mothers need so often all through their lives, and this will he found by far the 


best work on the subject yet published. 


It covers the whole ground, and, if it be carefully 


read, will go far toward giving us an ‘‘ Enlightened Motherhood.” 


The work is written from the experience | 
of more than thirty years of hygienic prac- 
tice, in which the author claims so great a 
degree of success as toentitle his sugges- 
tions to considerable ai:tention from all who 
look upon therapeutics as a progressive 
science.—The Tribune. 

The author is vel] qualified by experience 
to give practical advice on the important 
subject of the work. His treatise covers 
the whole ground, «nd gives the information 
clearly, but delicately expressed.— The Meth- 





odist. ° 


A Health Catechism. 
12 mo, 35 pp, 6 Llustrations. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Tae Moruer’s Hyqienio Hanp-Boox con- 
tains, in small compass, a larger amount of 
valuable and intelligently imparted informa- 


| tion for young mothers, nurses, and those 


expecting to bear children or have the care 
of them. All such persons should have re- 
course to some book of this class, written 
by a physician, rather than to the doubtful 
knowledge which is imparted by neighbor- 
ing oracles and even by tender-hearted per- 
— of limited experience.— 7he Christian 
nion. 


Paper, 10 cents. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY. 





THE WORKS OF R T. TRALL, M. D.—Continued. 


The Hygiean Home Cook-Book ; 
Or, Healthful and Palatable Food without condiments, 12 mo, 72 
pp Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 


This is a recipe book founded on Dr. Trali’s experience in preparing foods for his health 
institution without the use of yeast, acids, grease. or condiments. As such it is of value to 
those who “‘ eat to live.” 


The True Temperance Platform. 


An Exposition of the Fallacy of Alcoholic Medication. - Being the 
substance of addresses delivered in the Queen’s concert rooms and in 
Exeter Hall, London. 16 mo, 162 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
This is a masterly work and should be in the hands of all who appreciate the value of 
good arguments in behalf of temperance. 


The Alcoholic Controversy ; 
A Review of the Westminster Review on the Physiological Errors of 
Teetotalism. 12 mo, 114 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


The writer holds that alcohol, employed as a medicine or a beverage, is always and un- 
der all circumstances an abuse, and substantiates his views by his experiences and observ: 
ations. 


The Human Voice; 


Its Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapeutics, and Training - 
with Rules of Order for Lyceums, ete. 12 mo, 110 pp., 43 Illustra 
tions. Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 


The Scientific Basis of Vegetarianism. 
12 mo, 36 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


The best statement of the case ever made, and the reading of it will certainly lessen the 
use of meat. 


The Bath: 


Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. 12 mo, 77 pp., 25 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 50 cents: paper, 25 cents. 


Water-Cure for the Million. 
The processes of Water-Cure explained. 12 mo, 44 pp. Paper, 15c. 


This work exposes po ular errors, contrasts Hygienic and Drug Medication, gives rules 
for Bathing, Dieting, Exercising, etc., and practical directions for home treatment. 


Diseases of the Throat and Lungs: 


Consumption, Diptheria, Pneumonia, etc., and their proper treatment. 
12 mo, 39 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
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THE WORKS OF JOEL SHEW, M. D. 


—- | 
| 





Dr. Joel Shew was the originator of the Water Cure 
Journal, the publication of which was assumed by Fowler & 
Wells in 1846, and which, after sixteen years of successful man- 
agement, passed into other hands. He was a natural hydro- 
pathist, being at an early age accustomed to use cold water and 
snow to allay the inflamation of a burn or wound that he had 
sustained. He was the pioneer in American water-cure. He 
visited Europe twice for the purpose of studying methods of 
treatment practiced there, introduced hydropathy into his prac- 
tice in New York City, and by his courage, energy, and per- 
severance placed the theory on a commanding level. 








JOEL SHEW, M. D. 
The Family Physician. 


A Ready Prescriber and Hygienic Adviser. With Reference to the 
Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, 
and Casualties of every kind. With a Glossary and copious Index. 
12 mo, 816 pp., 279 Illustrations. Cloth, $3.00. Library Edition, $3.50. 


The remedies used are hygienic, and the directions are given for home treatment which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the reader to avoid the necessity of calling a physician, 
and the Laws of Life and Health are made so plain as to enable one to avoid sickness and 
the infirmities which come from a violation of the conditions of health. 


It possesses the most practical utility of 
any of the author’s contributions to popular 
medicine, and is well adapted to give the 
reader an accurate idea of the functions of 


It is a very able and excellent work, and 
one which we can heartily recommend to 
every family ; it is everything that its name 


purports to be.—Scientific American. 
the kuman system.—New York Tribune. 

It is exceedingly comprehensive, and well 
illustrated. It contains *. great deal of in- 
formation and sound advice, which every 
reader, whatever his views on medicine, 
would consider valuable.—N. Y. Courier. 


The different cases upon which it treats 
number over nine hundred, in each of which 
the symptoms, the cause, and the manner of 
treatment, are given.—Clinton Tribune. 


Letters to Women. 


On Midwifery and the Diseases of Women. 
tical work. 12 mo, 432 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
This work shows the superiority of water treatment in Menstruation and its Disorders, 
Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor Albus, Prolapsus Uteri, Hysteri, Spinal Diseases, and other 
weaknesses of Females, Pregnancy and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, and 
the General Management of Childbirth, Nursing, etc. Ina series of confidential letters to 
women on tne subjects indicated above, covering all the special disorders, physical troubles, 
and infirmities to which woman is specially subject, the author gives specific professional 
directions for care and treatment, with or without the aid of a physician. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth ; 


With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment in miti- 
gating the pains and perils of the Parturient State. By Dr. Shew. New 
edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. Editor Phreno- 
logical Journal. 12 mo,131 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


A descriptive and prac- 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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Health in the esashold ; 


Or, Hygienic Cookery 
M.D. 12 mo, 608 pp. Second Edition Cloth, or fine 


Oil Cloth, $2.00. 


rate. 





The book cannot fail to be of great value 
in every household to those who will intel- 
ligently appreciate the author’s standpoint. 
— Scientific American. 

Asa comprehensive work on the subject 
of healthful cookery, there is no other in 
print which is superior, and which brings 
the subject so clearly and squarely to the 
understanding of an average housekeeper. 
— Methodist Recorder. 

She evidently knows what she is writin 
about, and her book is eminently practica 


The Diet Question. 
Giving the Reason Why. 
gienic Cookery. 
Paper, 25 cents. 


| upon every page. 





By Susanna W. Dodds, A. M., 


This is undoubtedly the most complete work on the healthful prep- 
aration of food ever published. 
health seekers to furnish their tables with food that is wholesome, 
and at the same time palatable. 
The Hygienic Dietary is given, and for the benefit of persors 
who are nct thoroughly converted to the system a compromise sys- 
tem is given, that is relatively plain and healthful. 


The object of the work is to enable 


The recipes are explicit and accu- 


It is more than a book of 
recipes for making soups, and pies, and 
cake; it is an educator of how to make the 
home the abode of healthful people. The 
writing is systematic, precise, and no re- 
cipe is given, we are assured, that has not 
been fully and carefully tested. — Jnter- 
Ocean. 

If it were in every household there would 
be far less misery in the world.—South and 
West. 


From “ Health in the Household,” or Hy- 
By Susanna W. Dodds, M. D. 


12 mo., 100 pp. 


All who are interested in the reason why for rules of diet, and all who would eat for 
health and strength, should read this valuable treatise. It will help you to know how to live. 


Food and Diet. 


With observations on the Dietetical Regimen, suited for Disordered 
States of the Digestive Organs, and an account of the Dietaries of 
some of the Principal Metropolitan and other establishments for 


Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, ete. 


By Jonathan 


Pereira, M. D., F. R.S Edited by Chas. A. Lee, M.D. 8 vo, 322 


pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


The best work on the Chemical Analysis of foods. 


Nature’s Household Remedies ; 


For the 


Oswald, M. D. 12 mo, 229 pp. 


revalent disorders of the Human Organism. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


By Felix L. 


The author of this work is one of the keenest and most critical writers on medical sub- 
jects now before the public, and writes soundly and practically. 


Dr. Oswald is known as a writer on sci- 
entific subjects and an extensive traveler, 
who never hesitates to express a strong 
opinion. — Sun. 

The book is packed full of common sense, 
and deserves general patronage.—Central 
Baptist. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


There is a good deal in this book to be 
read with profit. Dr. Oswald's style is suc- 
cinct and vigorous; indeed there are few 
writers that surpass him.—Hartford Post. 


We commend the volume to thoughtful, 


| careful readers who can take facts and form 
' their own conclusions.—Contributor, Boston. 





RIGHT SELECTION IN WEDLOCK, 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and 
who should not, giving portraits to illustrate the 
Temperaments and the whole subjectfully. The 
right age to marry, mental and intellectual as- 
pects of marriage, feelings and sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, 
marriage of cousins, etc. Price only ten cents 
by mail. ARE THEY WELL MATED ? 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS, 


AND HOW TO JUDGE IT. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 


This work gives practical instructions 
for judging inherited resemblances. By 
its aid students may learn to tell at a 
glance which parent a person resembles 
and correctly infer much concerning the 
character. The work is illustrated by 
forty-seven cuts, and is sent by mail, on 
LIKE FATHER OR MOTHER? receipt of price, only ten cents. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


My Right Place in Life, and How to Find It. 








BY NELSON SIZER. 


An effort to introduce people to the line of industrial 
and economic effort to which they are best adapted, 
dwelling principally on business. The mental and 
physical qualifications for trades, and professional life, 
receive consideration ; and illustrations show heads of 
the ideal merchant. physician, lawyer, minister, editor 


andengineer. Sent, postpaid, for ten cents, LAWYER OR DOCTOR? 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, °* °*nas Sox nurs. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and “‘ Keeping a Mate” the author gives points of 
interest to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish 
-some one to love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations. 
By mail, ten cents. 

THE FOUR, AT ONE TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 


f£UWLER & WELLS CU., Publishers, 27 East 2ist St., New Yori. 








A SUMMER OFFER. 
A Clearance List of Books Without Regard to Cost 


In connection with our removal we offered a number of our books at very low prices; a good many were 
sold—of some all there were of others we have copies still on hand ; and we also offer some books, 
damaged a little in moving, and make up the following as a summer list : 





The Diseases of Modern Life. By Benjamin Ward Richardson. 520 pp. Extra cloth binding. 
Price $1.50. Reduced to) cents. Postage 10c. 
This is unquestionably the best work on the Preventable causes of Disease ever published. The 
copies we offer for sale are remnants of an edition offered as a premium with the JouRNAL. 
The ew Theory of the Origin of Species. By Benjamin G. Ferris. $1.50. Reduced to ic. 
ostage 10c. 
This is a remnant of an edition which we desire to close out before publishing another. 
The Temperance Reformation. Its History from the First Temperance Society to the Maine Law 
in 1851. 465 pp. Published at $1.50. Reduced to 40c. Postage 10c. 
A valuable work for those desirous of the history of the early Temperance movement. 
Three Visits to America. By Emily Faithfull. 400 pp. Price $1.50. Reduced to40c. Postage 10c, 
This is the werk of a keen, careful observer, about America, our people, institutions, etc. We offer 
the balance of the edition, some shelf-worn, but all complete and in a fair condition. 
A Lucky Waif. By E. E. Kenyon. Price $1.00. Reduced to40c. Postage 10c. 
This is a story of Home and Schoo! life, full of suggestions to mothers and teachers. The balance of 
the edition, some slightly shelf-worn, and others entirely fresh. 
Master-Pieces. From Pope, “sop, Milton, Coleridge and Goldsmith. Very fully illustrated. Price 
$1.25. 40c. Postage 8c. 
Some slightly damaged and soiled. 
Every-day Biograpbhy- By AmeliaJ.Calver. 12 mo, 378 pp., Cloth, $1.50. Reduced to 90c. Postage roc. 
Containing a collection of brief biographies arranged for every day in the year, as a book of reference for 
the teacher, student, Chatauquan, and home circles. 
A Natural System of Elocution and Oratory. By Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. 8vo. 653 
pp., illustrated. Cloth $2. Reduced to $1. Postage 1sc. _ 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Constitution considered in its three-fold nature—Men al, Physiolog- 
ical and Expressional. 
Weaver’s Works for the Young. 12mo., 626 pp. Cloth $2.50. Reduced to $1 25. Postage rsc. 
Embracing the three volumes entitled ** Hopes and Helps for the Young of both Sexes,” ‘**‘ Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women,” “ Ways of Life; or, the Right Way and the Wrong Way.”’ 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. In seven parts. By Coleridge. People’s edition, boards, illus- 
trated, 25c. Reduced to 10c. Prepaid. 
Ready for Business: Or Choosing an Occupation. By George J. Manson. 1ramo. 108 pp. Cloth, 7sc. 
educed to soc. 
A series of practical papers for Boys. 
Poreordained. By an Observer. 12mo, 99 pp. Cloth, 75c. Reduced to soc. 
A story of Heredity and of special parental influences. This book should be read by all who are married 
and by everyone who contemplates marriage. 
Gems of Goldsmith, including The Traveler, the Deserted Village, ana The Hermit, with notes and 
illustrations, and a sketch of the author. People’s edition, boards 25c. Reduced to 10c. Prepaid. 
The Pallacies in “‘ Progress and Poverty.’’ A criticism on Henry George’s theory by Wm. Han- 
son. Published at $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage 6c. 
Of interest to all in these times of discussion. We wish to close out remnant of last edition. 
How = Be Sneceestas on the Road as a Commercial Traveler. By an old Drummer. Price. 20c. 
educed to 10c. 
We have a number of copies of the first edition of this, which we wish to close out as the new edition 
is now ready. 
Studies in St. Luke, containing the Greek Testament with interlinear word for word English 
Translation from the Emphatic Diaglott. Cloth, 50c. Reduced to20c. Postage, 5c. 
If simply as a literary curiosity it will be of great interest. 
Electrical Psychology. A course of 12 lectures by Dr. Dods. Cloth, $1.00. Reduced to 25c. Post- 
age, 6c. 
We havea few copies of this damaged by water. 
A Pocket Manual of Practical Agriculture. 156 pp. Price, 30c. Reduced tol5c. Pre- 


Semeet> Animals. A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horses, etc. Price, 30c. Reduced tol5c. Pre- 

paid. 

Wewman Hall’s Lectures on Temperance. Price, $1.00. Reduced to25c. Postpaid. 

Philosophy of Sacred History, Cousidered in relation to Human Aliment and the Wines of 
Scripture. By Sylvester Graham. Published at $2.00 ; price, 30c. Postage, 10c 

We have a number of copies of this, a little damaged by fire and water. 

The Conversion of St.Paul. By Geo. Jarvis Greer, D.D. Price, $1.00. Reduced to 40c. Postage, 6c. 

The Human Nature Library, in sets complete of 20 numbers. Price, $2.00. Reduced to $1.00, 

We have put up some sets of these in packages, which we will sell as above ; but only insets. One 
dollar never bought as much good reading before. Over 600 pages for $1.00. 

Heads and Faces: How to Study Them, a manual of character reading. Paper; 40c. Damaged 
copies at 20c. 

By the Pound. We will send miscellaneous numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, the Science of 
Health, Kindergarten Magazine, Child Culture, medical —, weekly newspapers, some odd 
pampblets and second-hand hand books, in packages of five pounds, for $1.00. 

These prices are net, and the offers are good to the first of September, or until stockis sold. Address 
all orders to 


FOWLER & WELLS CQ0., Publishers. 27 Fast 21st Street, New York. 





_ ©. F. WELLs, NELSON SIZER, 
President. Vice-President. 


FOWLER © 


H. 8. Drayton, 
Secretary. 


ALBERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bus. Manager, 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CoO. was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay 


able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO 








The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICA.. 
JouRNAL AND ScIENCE oF HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums of- 
fered are sent to subscribers. 


Money nen sent by mail, should be in the form 


of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they shuld never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the old as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time you 


answer 


write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Yowler & 
Wells Co., and not to any person connetted with 
the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new List 
of ** Books for Women” will be sent to any address 
2n receipt of stamps for postage. 


— 


THE INSTITUTE—NEXT SEPTEMBER. 

On the first Tuesday of September, the 
sixth day of the month, the regular ses- 
sion of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology will begin. As the classes will 
meet in the new hall, which has been 
specially fitted up for the institute’s 
permanent use, the students who will 
assemble and the lecturers who take part 
in the curriculum, will have advantages 
such as were enjoyed at no previous 
session. The arrangement of the cabi- 
net collections and the furnishings of 
the hall are new and convenient, so that 
the students may prosecute their studies 
with the expectation of deriving the ut- 
most benefit from their attendance upon 
the course. A large class is expected to 
inaugurate the opening year in the new 
relations. Asa considerable number of 
former students have shown interest in 
the progress of the Institute, a good pro- 
portion of them will probably attend 
for a second or third course. An in- 
quiry sent to the office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL will receive immediate 
attention, and a circular furnishing 
particulars as to terms and curricu- 
lum, will be sent to the inquirer’s ad- 
dress. 





18 PUBLISHERS 


DEPARIMENT. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, May, 
has an excellent variety of selections from the 
best current sources. A Word with Physicians, 
The Electrical Cure of Cancer, Latest Electrical 
Discovery, Chicago and Its Exhibition, are very 
suggestive to the modern optimist. E. R. Pelton, 
New York. 


American Art Journal has entered upon its 
thirtieth year in vigorous fashion, and with a tak- 
ing cover. New York. 


Pacific Medical Journal shows enterprise in the 
medical profession of the Pacific coast. Monthly, 
San Francisco. 


Georgia Eclectic Medical Journal—This practical 
monthly has in its May number the best address 
to a graduating class that we have seen in years. 
It is worth reading through. 


Lippincott’s announces for June a complete 
story, entitled *‘ John Gray; A Kentucky Tale of 
the Olden Time Early Editorial Experiences,” and 
among other topics the following—Smithers, The 
Great American Desert, On the Idaho Trail, La 
Crosse (in the Athletic Series), The Woman of the 
Plains, The Struggle for the West, and other 
topics. Philadelphia. 


Popular Science Monthly, of which the June num- 
ber has a new chapter in the warfare of science, 
discussing Galileo, The Survival of the Unfit; 
Ancient Civilizations of America, Korean Moun- 
tains and Mountaineers, The Animal View of Man, 
A Sketch of William Huggins, and other topics. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 


Century for May has for its illustrated topics 
the following: A Sketch of the Period cf Colum- 
bus, with a fine portrait of the explorer ; Thomas 
Couture, the French humoristic painter ; Coast 
and Inland Yachting; Licini, an Italian Old 
Master; Homesteads of the Blue Grass; Architect- 
ure at the World's Columbus Exposition; The 
Chosen Valley. Columbus fills a large space in 
our current literature now, and it is well thus to 
glorify the American celebration of his grand 
work. Century Co., New York. 


Boston Journal of Commerce—Well edited and 
broad in its trade views. and given occasionally to 
consider matters of public interest outside of its 
immediate province. 


_Education, monthly—An exponent of educa- 
tional theories and methods of the higher degree. 
Karson & Palmer, Boston. 


Harpers’ Magazine for 
England novel, “Jane Fiel well illustrated. 
Ao important literary feature is an article on 
** Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” Por- 
traits are given of Mr. and Mrs. Browning and of 
their friend Mr. Milsand, also a view of the tomb of 
Mrs. Browning in Florence. “‘The German Army 
of To-day”; @ strikin, ly interesting description 
of “The Dakotas”; “ From the Black Forest to 
the Black Sea”; ** The Private School for Girls"; 
“* Amerigo Vespucci ’; a humorous story, entitled 
“The Courtship of Jessekiah Brown’’; a French- 
Canadian dialect story, “ Malouin,” are a nong 
the other notable features. New York. 


aoe foams with a New 


“ Godey’s Lady's Book” ‘is like new wine, im- 
proved by age; the June number is a gem 
worthy of the richest setting. 


Gur New Headquarters.—-As this num- 
ber of the JourNAL goes to press we are fairly well 
settled in our new office. On the 16th a somewhat 
formal opening to the place was given, the cabi- 
net of the Institute having been placed in the 
cases prepared for the purpose, on the second floor 
of the building, set apart for this purpose and the 
lectures of the Institute. During the day a num- 
ber of the members of the New York Association 
of Graduates were present receiving and enter- 
taining callers by explaining the specimens, and 
answering inquiries in regard to the subject. In 
the evening Prof. Sizer gave a lecture to a large 
audience on “‘ Why a Knowledge of Phrenology 
Should be Extended,” which was listened tc with 
great interest. 

We find our office to be bright and airy, and 
better facilities for the transaction of our busi~ 
ness than we have ever had before, and the gen- 
eral opinion of our friends is that we have made a 
good move. It will take time to determine its ef- 
fect upon our business interests. We heartily 
extend to our readers an invitation to visit us, 
and assure them of a hospitable welcome. The 
cabinet is so separated from our business depart- 
ment that better facilities are given for its exam- 
ination and study, and the public are cordially 
welcome to the advantages which it offers freely. 


Statuette Groups.—The popularity of 
those artistic works made by Mr. John Rogers is 
certainly a tribute to his genius, and one that is 
deserved, for each of these is a study in human 
nature that would please any one interested in 
this line. Mr. Rogers will send his illustrated 
catalogue to any one whowill address John Rogers, 
14 W. 12th street, mentioning the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


Pbrenologica!l Meetings,—On the first 
Monday evening of each month the Association of 
Graduates will hold a meeting in the new halb 
where subjects of interest relating to Phrenology 
will be considered in a way that will prove both 
entertaining and educational. At the June meet- 
ing Mr. C. E. Cady will consider *‘ The Importance 
of Phrenology to the Young Man,” and the mem- 
ders will take part ip a discussion of the subject. 
Our readers are invited to attend these meetings 
and bring their friends. 


A Summer Dish.—Wheat may be well 
considered the king of cereals. Cereals the great 
summer foods and Wheatena the best of all ““Sum- 
mer Dishes.” If there areany of our readers who 
have nut tried it, we say do it now, follow direc- 
tions on the packages,and our word for it, “‘ you'll 
like it,” and this is only one of the many good 
foods described in the pamphlet published and 
sent forth by the Health Food Co. (See adv't.) 


Our New Home—Our readers get some- 
what of an idea of our new place of businees from 
cut oa fourth cover. 
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THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Those of our readers who have read “ Phre- 
nology a Science,’ which contains addresses by 
the class of 1891, will have noticed that we havea 
large number of people from different partsof our 
own country,and some from foreign countries, who 
are seeking to study Phrenology for the sake of 
the benefit which they may derive from it. 

Some of these students have studied Phrenology 
alone without instruction and have practised 
more or less for years, and some of them have 
secured very fair success. There are several in- 
stances in connection with the Institute which 
show that a man, though he may give an accept- 
able lecture and an acceptable examination with- 
out instruction from the Institute, he will double 
his power and his income by the instruction 
which the Institute imparts. 

If a man 1s to follow Phrenology as a profession, 
the more he can know about it, the better he can 
present the subject and himself to the audience 
or the patrons, the better it is for him and for the 
science as well as for the public. 

There are hundreds of business men who need 
more knowledge of human character, how toread 
and to study it, . 

One of our students, when applying, said that 
he did not expect to become a public phrenologist 
or a lecturer, but he wanted to study it to aid him 
in understanding human character in business. 
He worked at the same business for six months 
after he graduated and he increased his income 
125 per cent., and his test of improvement was not 
a freak of fancy or fortune, for he had been work- 
ing in the same field, in the same business, along- 
side of a young man of more talent than himself, 
who could do month after month 50 per cent, more 
business than he could. The first six monthsafter 
he left the Institute he doubled the matter right 
back on his competitor, and accomplished 50 per 
cent. more than he did, which amounted to 125 
per cent. improvement. 

A preacher in the West hungered for Phre- 
nology, he desired a course in the Institute to aid 
him in his work; and after he graduated he re- 
turned to his pastorate, and his skill as a 
preacher to draw an audience and instruct it, his 
power with men, had been so enhanced that he 
crowded his house, his name found its way to the 
capita] of his State and he received a call at more 
than double the salary, and thus broadened his 
field and his standard of ability for his work. 

Teachers, perhaps, need to understand Phre- 
nology and know how to apply it more than any 
other person. We have reason to believe that 
Phrenology would aid any teacher in instructing 
and controlling pupils. in gaining and holding their 
affections and their interest, and in extending 
the influence and power of those engaged in 
school work. 

In some of the essays which have appeared in 
the JournaL within the last year on the subject of 
the utility of Phrenology, old teachers have told 
how they have been able to mould, master and 
manage the pupils under their charge. In one 


case several pupils from the same family had been 
treated and taught by him according to eachone’s 
peculiarity of character and talent, and they were 
so varied as to be startling in their differences, 
but he managed one as easily as he did the others, 
because he could read them to start with. 

If every pupil in a Normal School could have an 
opportunity of studying that which the Institute 
teaches its pupils, it would double the power of 
teachers so instructed ; for really, without Phre- 
nology a teacher goes into a schoo!room almost 
like a blind manin a drug store; he could open 
the bottles and taste and smell, and if he were 
a pharmaceutist he would know what he was 
dealing with, perhaps, but it would take a good 
while for him to find what he wanted, and there 
would be some risks of his making mistakes. 

A man who wishes to be a merchantor traveling 
salesman, wanis to be able to interest, guide 
and influence and succeed with every kind of a 
man he touches. 

In a crowded school there is some degreecf uni- 
formity as to scholastic attainment of forty o» 
fifty pupils in the school; but in traffic, in busi 
ness and bargaining, people are ignorant, or they 
are well informed, or half informed; they have 
experiences in different fields of knowledge, and 
the trader or salesman takes the men, and in five 
minutes secures success or fails utter.y, or 
partially, partly because he does not kuow what 
type of man be has. 

We knew a canvasser in a commercial way, who 
desired to introduce a new article to one line of 
trade. A man had started with samples and had 
been gone long enough to get discouraged and dis. 
gusted ; he had consumed $65 in expenses and had 
sold $85 worth of goods; his work tended to 
poverty in every way. The canvasser referred to 
was requested to take the samples. He did not 
know any more about the goods than the first 
man did who tried it. He went into the same com- 
munity, in a single city where there were 
seventy-six dealersin that line of goods,and he 
obtained orders averaging $8 each from 73 of those 
76 dealers—in fact, he swept the field clean. But 
this canvasser happened to understand Phre- 
ology ; he could take in a man’s make-up before 
he said a word, and present himself and his sub- 
ject to him in a way to accomplish the work. 

One man was accustomed to order every can- 
vasser out of his place, and other men in that 
line kept suggesting to this canvasser that such 
a house was one of the leading houses in the 
city on purpose to get him to go there. He 
tried it and went in and canvassed the man easier 
than he had done any one of the twenty-three he 
had canvassed in his first day’s work. 

« He instantly saw the man was as lordly as 
Philip Second of Spain, and ata distance he made 
his humble service, and the man came and asked 
him what he could do for him. He stated that he 
had called to show his samples and leave his card; 
he did not ask him to buy. When the man had seen 
the samples he said, ‘* Do you supply the goods?” 





All the canvasser had to do was tosay, * Yes, at 
certain prices,” and he instantly said, ‘‘ We must 
have something of this sort,” and he entered his 
name in the book in his own handwriting, to the 
great astonishment of the men who had wished to 
bring about a meeting between this canvasser and 
the man in question; for when he had mastered 
the situation he went back and inquired why they 
had sent him, 

If a hundred men were to be sent out as can- 
vassers on a salary, and they could have a course 
of instruction in Phrenology they would be able 
to read a man without listening to his remarks, 
for when a stranger comes in presumably to can- 
vass men, sometimes they will put on methods of 
conversation and management that are merely 
do12asa blind or to test the canvasser, and his 
comprehensior of their spirit ; but a knowledge of 
the true nature of man will enable him to touch 
upon his busines and his customers as a pianist 
Studies the score and touches the instrument. 

Everybody seems to know there is a difference 
between men in their power of canvassing 
strangers for any object. One man has a natural 
instinct to understand men better than others, he 
is mellow and pliable, capable of using what he 
knows to better advantage than others, but it 
runs in certain lines. A phrenologist will under- 


stand a man who is utterly different from himself 
and will know how he should address him in order 
to secure success. 

There are phy-icians who have graduated well, 
they understand their profession, but they lack 


the facility of moulding the people they meet in 
such a way as to awaken confidence and command 
respect 

One of our students who was a physician went 
back to his field of practice and reported that he 
was astonished at the increased facility to meet, 
mould and master those with whom he had occa- 
sivu to deal, 

Parents, or those who contemplate the prob- 
ability of parentage, should study Phrenology and 
take what the: Institute teaches as a means of 
convenience and facility in controlling the objects 
of their love and affection. 

Many a mother wants to do her duty; she loves 
her children, but somehow she does not under- 
stand human character, and she and her children 
pull in contrary ways, and there is always more 
or less of bickering, heart-burning, sadness and 
failure 

A young mother who was for years a reporter 
of phrenological examinations in our office has 
several children one or two of whom are perhaps 
as difficult children to manage as could be found. 
She will take them in hand and work, through 
their faculties, in such a way as to make them 
seek to do and glad to do what she wishes, while 
they will be turbulent, disagreeable and uncom- 
fortable towards everybody else. It is really 
amusing to see with what facility she meets and 
masters every case as it rises. What she learned 
in the Phrenological Rooms in regard to Phre- 
nology, how to manage and mould people, is of 
infinite advantage to her in her home government. 
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There is no walk in life which would not be 
greatly enhanced in success and happiness if the 
factors connected with these pursuits and inter- 
ests could understand human character better 
than they do. 

Men who have learned to drive horses do it a 
good deal more successfully than those who have 
not. There are mea who will buy horses that 
have been badly treated and have learned unde- 
sirable habits, and they will get the horses for a 
spoiled horse price, and in three months the horse 
will be as docile as a kitten under better manage- 
ment ; but this man has spent half a lifetime in 
learning probably, and he has an appetite for 
it to start with. 

If there could be a school to give instruction to 
men whose business it is to treat and handle 
horses, it would soon be seen who could manage a 
team wisely and favorably for the team; but 
human nature acting on human nature, being prop- 
erly instructed in the laws relating to that nature, 
would show the benefit of the instruction even 
more than could be evinced by the one who would 
manage horses. Few men have much knowledgeas 
to what a horse thicks and what little things may 
be done to his advantage. 

The great point to be made in this matter is 
this: that men differ in their organizations, one 
is self-possessed, another is not ; one is proud, an- 
other is not; one is firm, another mellow ; one is 
cautious, another rash; one has love of gain and 
is eager to strain points to secure prosperity, an- 
other is indifferent to it; one has policy, another 
is too frank ; one is affectionate, another seems to 
be deficient in that respect ; one has memory, an- 
other lacks it. And these different traits are 
very readily manifest to one who is skilled in this 
subject, for if be meets a man who is lacking in 
particular respects he knows what other faculties 
to address to reach necessary results. If a man 
is deficient in memory, he will contrive some 
means by which to impress other faculties with 
the topic involved and thus bridge over this want 
of facility in memory. 

If ten young men could be taken into an estab- 
lishment, as young men average, and the manager 
could understand each one as Phrenology would 
teach him to, he would treat the young men justly 
but differently,and he would get the best service 
out of each one, but he would be able to bridge 
over their deficiencies, exemplify methods of treat- 
ment in given cases that would serve the common 
purpose better. 

One of our last year’s students from Mississippi, 
wrote an article in the JourRNAL recently, in which 
he related how he met his school after he had 
graduated, and it was an astonishment to the 
neighborhood to see the success he secured, and 
it was as pleasant to the pupils as to the 
parents. 

In every waik and work in life we need to know 
the best methods of accomplishing certain objects 
and purposes with certainty and safety, and 
whoever deals with human disposition in any way 
will find phrenology a wonderful aid in his efforts 
for success. 
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An Artist’s Testimonial.—The follow- 
ing letter, relating as it does to an important ar- 
ticle in the present number, has a special applica- 
tion with reference to the practical work of the 
phrenological examiner. It is published at the 
request of the writer: 


33 Batt STREET, t 
Roxsury, Mass., April 23, 1892. { 
Pror. NELSON SIZER: 

My Dear Srir—Asa brief addition to your well 
established and welldeserved renown asa phrenol- 
ogist, this letter is respectfully forwarded. 

Nothing, it seems to me, can more thoroughly 
demonstrate your skill as an examiner of the 
phrenological quantities and qualities of the hu- 
man head than the facts herein given. 

I called at your office in June, 1886, being at that 
time in the service of the city of Boston as a tax 
collector. and requested you to make a full exam- 
ination of my head, and to give me a written 
chart. We had never seen each other before, 
and nothing was said to you by me about myself. 
I simply handed my offical card to you. 

In less than five minutes after taking my seat 
in the examination chair it became perfectly clear 
to my mind that the organs of my brain were as 
an open book to you. Step by step—and unhesi- 
tatingly—you announced your decisions, and in 
every case they were in complete accord with my 
knowledge of myself. You received me as a tax 
collector, but your examination made me pre- 
cisely what I was and am by nature. “ Ideality” 
and “‘Sublimity,” the two dominating qualities of 
being necessary to the full education of theartist, 
were marked 7 by you upon the table accompany- 
ing my chart; Form, Size, Color, all cultivated (6). 
In truth, with one or two exceptions, every one of 
the fifty and more spaces in the phrenological 
table belonging to the papers given to me by you, 
after your examination of my head, contains what 
seems to me the proper marking, aresult in entire 
accordance with my forty years of self-culture. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES A. BarRy. 


Vacation Time.—It has come to be a 
custom or habit in all people in cities and towns, 
and even many engaged in country occupations, 
to take summer vacations, and this undoubtedly 
adds to health and strength, ability to work, anda 
longer life but there is something to be considered 
besides stopping one’s occupations. This Vacation 
Time must be spent in a way that will prove ad- 
vantageous, and to promote this the editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL, Dr. Drayton, has pre- 
pared a little manual called * Vacation Time,” with 
hints on Summer Living. It Is full of suggestions, 
as to where to goand what todo, which areso prac- 
tical as to be applicable to nearly all conditions of 
life, and many of the bintsin regard tosummer diet 
and methods of dress and exercise, are applicable 
to the season, and at home as well as while on a 
vacation. It is illustrated, and in its compact 
form readable and practicable. Will be sent to 
any address on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Its Purpose and Value.—In making 8 
phrenological examination we first study the 
Constitution, Temperament or Make-Up of a per- 
son. Is it fine or coarse in texture, strong or 
weak, high or low? Will polish make it shine, or 
will it be wasted? Is the head large and well 
nourished, or is the body too small to make such 
a brain efficient. How is the head proportioned as 
to the different groups of organs ? Arethe animal 
propensities and passions too strong for the intel- 
lectual and moral powers, with a decided leaning 
toward irregularity or criminality of conduct ? Is 
the man or woman, boy or girl, ingenious and 
skillful, with a tendency to mechanism, music or 
art, or is there merely plodding, working power, 
with little desire or talent to rise in the world ? Is 
there a natural talent for study and education, 
and if so, in what direction—literature, science, 
law, theology, medicine, music, the drama or 
engineering ? Or should some plain trade or busi- 
ness be selected, requiring vigor, strength and 
endurance? Is the person polite, pliable, mellow 
and smooth, or rude, plucky, imperative and over- 
bearing, and inclined to be a master on a ship's 
deck, in a mine, quarry or lumber yard? Even 
such a disposition can be moulded by careful 
effort, so that force may be laudably and profit- 
ably used. Hard work is a means of grace to 
some—to others it sours and breaks down the 
spirit. Judicious training elevates and regulates 
wayward character—the want of it spoils thou- 
sands whose fire and force might bless the world. 
What are my son's strong and weak points ? What 
are my daughter's excellencies and failings ? How 
can I lead them to be‘all I wish and avoidalll 
fear? What can they best to do to earn a living, 
or toe win honor and happiness? What kind of 
temperament and disposition would be suited to 
them in Marriage? Phrenology and Physiology, 
or the laws of mind and body, properly applied, 
will light the pathway that leads to righteousness 
and success. Thousands’ attribute their honor, 
health, success and happiness to such guidance. 


“Small Talk About Business.” By 
A. E. Rice, a banker's business hints for men and 
women. Published by the Fremont Publishing 
Company, Fremont, Ohio. 60 pages. Price, in 
cloth, 60 cents; paper. 30 cents. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. Books upon business topics are. 
common enough, but we have seen none so prac 
tically helpful to all classes as this. It appeals to 
the old, midile-aged and young, telling them just 
what they want to know concerning every-day 
business affairs. It is receiving high commenda- 
tion from mary prominent men, and is a book 
that should be in the hands of every man and 
woman. The book has a pretty appearance, and 
is a gem of the printer's art. 


Moses King, of Boston, the maker of 
many noted guide books is soon to issue * King’s 
Hand-book of New York City,” an elegant and 
elaborate history and description of the American 


metropolis. It will contain 700 new photographic 
views, embodied in 864 pages of text. Bound in 
cloth the price will be merely one dollar. < 
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Musice.—Having more room in our new 
building than needed for our business, we have 
rented one floor to Messrs, Francis, Day & Hunter, 
a large English music publishing house. This firm 
were the original publishers of very many of the 
popular songs of the day, ‘‘ Annie Rooney,” etc., 
and when the International Copyright Law was 
passed they were the first to open an American 
branch thatadvantage might be taken of it, and 
now their music is copyrighted both in England and 
this country. A large list is now issued and many 
additions are being made of the better class of 
vocal and instrumental music. Catalogues will be 
sent to any of our readers who will apply for it, 
and the gentlemanly{business manager, Mr. Eycks, 
will be glad to see any of our musical readers who 
may give him a call. 


Fruits, One Half Price.—Desiring to 

give as wide a circulation as possible to Mrs. 

Pooles’ excellent work 

on the Use of Fruits, 

we have decided to issue 

at once a popular edition 

in Spaper cover, which 

will be sold at one half 

the price of the standard 

edition, only 50c. Not 

that it is not well worth 

all that was asked for it, 

but there are those who 

feel that even this 

amount is more than 

they care to spend for a 

work that they have not learned to appreciate. 

If the reduction in price results in an increased 

sale and in’ an increased use of fruits we shall 

be well pleased, and it cannot fail to bring about 
this result. 

In speaking of this work the Eastern Argus says: 

“That altogether too little fruit is used in the 
family admits of nodoubt, whatever. Every physi- 
cian and other person who bas studied the subject 
concurs in this conclusion. The use of fruit pro- 
motes health. This being so, the more varied and 
appetizing the preparations of fruit are, the more 
of them will be eaten, and the pleasure in the eat- 
ing wiil be enhanced—both of which objects it is 
very desirable to accomplish. This volume, there- 
fore, steps directly into this useful domain of 
cookery—a domain to which no other book is ex- 
clusively devoted, and gathers from every cuisine 
at home and abroad, hundreds of the best methods 
of presenting fruits of all kinds at the table—the 
apple, the most valuable of all fruits, having not 
less than a hundred different ways of preparing 
it. As we have already stated, amid the swarm 
of cook-books, this is the only one devoted ex- 
clusively to the preparation of fruits, It should 
be in every household.” 

The Boston Globe says: 

“The use of fruits for health, which is being 
urged more and more by sanitarians, demands 
just such a large and varied collection of recipes 
to show the many appetizing forms in which 
fruits may be prepared.” 


There is no family that can afford to be without 
it, and at the reduced price places it within the 
reach of all. 


Short Talks on Character Building.— 
This is the title of a new work now ready, written 
by Prof. G. T. Howerton, a graduate of the class 
of "91 and the Founder and Proprietor of the 
Phreno-Normal College at Beuna Vista, Miss. 

The Book is founded on Phrenological principles, 
thoroughly practical, and written in a most inter- 
esting style. Considering first ** What is Char- 
acter,’’ and the Factors that go to make up 
Character; The Science of Education, and the 
Utility of Phrenology ; considering then some of 
the Faculties in their relation of Character Build- 
ing—as Hope, Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem,. 
Firmness, Approbativeness, Veneration, Spiritu- 
ality, etc. Some of the chapter headings are as 
follows, “Cash Against Credit,’’‘‘Trying to Ride 
Two Horses,” *‘Get out of Your Own Light,’” 
* Thinking,” ** Reading,” ** Talking,” ‘Truth and 
Truthfulness,” “* Marriage, proper time,” ** Which 
will you Take? a question for young men,” 
‘Shall [ take Him? a question for young women,” 
“Two Things and a Woman,” “ Yokes,’”’ ‘‘Why 
not Help a Man to Rise,” ‘“*The Old Way and the 
New,” winding up with a chapter on the Princi- 
ples of Phrenology. 

There is no young man or woman, no parent or 
teacher, who can afford not to read this sprightly 
work. The interest is very much increased by 
a large number of illustrations, including heads 
and faces showing character, and plates illustrat- 
ing the subject. It will be sent by mall post paid 
on receipt of price $1. Agents wanted to intro- 
duce it everywhere. 


A Phreno-Normal College.— We are very 
glad to announce to our readers the establishment 


of a new school on a prenological basis. Mr. G. T. 
Howerton, a graduate of the Institute of the class 
of 91, and the author of our new work called 
‘Short Talks on Character,” has just established 
at Buena Vists, Miss.,a school in which all its 
pupils have the benefit of a ten weeks’ course of 
instruction in Phrenology, in addition to the 
Teacher's Training and Literary Course based on 
the Science of the Mind, as taught by phrenology. 
An announcement of this will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns, and our readers are requested 
to send for it as above. 


Good Form.—This is the title of a 
monthly magazine published by Walter L. Gallup 
& Co., 217 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill., at $2 a 
year or 20 cents a number. It is a household 
magazine, endeavoring to promote the doing of 
the Right Thing at the Right Time in the Right 
Place. It isattractive in make up, and valuable 
in its contents, and worthy of a wide circulation. 


A Correction.—Editor ParrENotocicaL 
JournaL: I see by a recent number of your 
journal that a Pennsylvania correspondent speak s 
of me as a pupil of Del Sarte. I simply wish to say 
that I never made such a statement myself. 
Very respectfully, Mrs. Le Favre. 
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Lecturer Wanted.—Dr. Geo. W. Kish- | 
paugh, of Holloway, Mich., asks if we can send a 
good phrenological lecturer to that part of the 
State, and assuring us that the subject, properly 
presented, would meet with a warm reception. 
Possibly some of our graduates may visit that 
part of the State, and if so would be glad to com- 


and receive his co-operation. 


The First Course of Lectures in the New | 
Hall of the American Institute of Phrenology is | 


being given by the Vegetarian Society of New 
York as follows: 
“ Vegetarianism ”’ ..Mr. Burchard Harding. 
Wednesday, May 18th. 
An Evening of Oriental Song and Story 
. Mrs. Arthur Smith. 
Tuesday, May 24th. 


‘*The Seven Wonders of Man and Some of His | 


Dr. E. B Foote, Jr. 
Tuesday, May 3ist. 

“ Laws of Life and Health” Mrs. A. Allstrom. 
Tuesday, June 7th. 

sda eaieiaddiinueinnie «anaemia Mrs. Le Favre. 
Tuesday, June 14th. 


“ Grace 


Tickets for the Course 
Single Admission 25 cents. 
Tickets may be obtained at this office. 


Shorthand.—The Metropolitan School of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand and Type-writing has 
been opened in this city, by W. L. Mason, the 


author of Serial Lessons in Phonography which | 
we publish, and of the Commercial Dictation | 
Mr. Mason is thoroughly | 
competent, and is heartily endorsed by Isaac Pit- | 


Book now on Press. 


man Sons, the publishers of this popular series of 
books. Full particulars will be sent by applying 
to Mr. Mason, No. 95 Fifth avenue. 
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FoR WoMEN, and Homeopathic Dispensary for | 


Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street 
New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Readers will oblige the Pub- | 
lishers if they will state, when writing to any of our | 


advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 








DIXON S hinds 75 PENCILS 
PHITE 
Are unequaled = smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
Phrenological Journal, and send 16c. in stamps, » 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 
J., for samples worth double the money. 


PIANOS, ORGANS $33 up 
A’g’ts wanted. Catalogue PREE- 
Dan'l F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


‘BEATTY 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


End of Season 


must be thought of. If you're going to have 
your flannels washed in the old-fashioned, 
rubbing, twisting, wrenching way, with 
soap and a washboard, then y you ‘iLook 
something like this by the time the 
leaves fall. Flannel is flannel, and 
it shrinks unless it’s washed as it 
~tl ought to be—with Pearline. 


Beginning of Season 


is the time to take action. Make 
up your mind now that your tog- 
gery shall be washed only with Pearl- 
ine (you're told just how on every 
package) and you won't have any 
trouble. Look up your last year’s 
suits and have them washed with Pearl- 
ine, too. 

They'll look like new, and, if too 
small for you, will do tor a younger 
generation. 

Beware of imitations. 82. JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Phreno-Normal College, ALUMINUM 


Is the wonderful new metal, light 
as woo, bright as silver, and will 


A school having a ten months’ course in Phre- not tarnish. We will send you a 
nology for all its pupils, with complete Teachers’ + SO U V be N | Fe 3 
Training and Literary Courses based on the 
SCIENCE OF MIND as taught by Phrenology. Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s 
Location healthful and delightful. Send for an- Prayer coined in smallest charac- 
nouncement free. It will interest you. This is and a samp jc copy of TRB a 
the school for the friends of Phrenology. LOUIS M tie tor for jp 


cant TEN CENTS 


G. T. HOWERTON, PROPRIETOR, ST. LOUIS M GAZINE, 


Buena Vista, Miss. 901 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ADORESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


ror the use of Farmers, Tradesmen, Mechanics 
Merchant3 and as a guide to the Professiona 
Painter. Containing us prernd common-sense state- 
ment of the methods employed by painters to pro- 
will be sent to all applicants | duce satisfactory results in Plain and Fancy 


VAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, | Painting of every a) ~ ae Makes ‘£very 


| 
A new work bya Practical Painter. Designe 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 


243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | Man his Owa Paint-r 


*:" The Library of American Literature 3:32 


It will pay you to find out by writing toC. L WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 
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Dr. F. Wilson Hurd’s Highland Hygeian Home 


WILL RE-OPEN APRIL ist, 1892, UNDER THE NEW NAME: 


DELAWARE - WATER 


GAP - SANITARIUM. 


We shall be happy to see any and all who need our care and methods to bring them out of 


sick conditions and establish health again. 


Address EXPERIMENT MILLs P. O., MONROE Co., Pa. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


601 First Avenue, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


OPEN JUNE Ist, 189%. 


As a Summer and Winter seashore resort 
Asbury Park has no superior on the Jersey 
coast. The ‘‘ White House” is very pleasantly 
located, short distance from the ocean. Easy of 
access from or to depot and all points of 
interest. 
utes. 
nished. The table will be furnished with food 
of the best quality, healthfully and palatably 
prepared. 
house fare, there will be a full supply of grains, 
fruits and vegetables, home made 
bread, gems and hard rolls, ete. 
and Hygienists will here find everything they 
would on a first-class Hygienic table. 
Baggage, care Stiles’ Express, will have 

immediate attention. 

For rates or further information, address as 
above 


ANDREW SCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR. 


~ Miller’s Hotel, 
Nos. 37, 39 and 41 West 26th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. 
MERICAN PLAN. Quiet, clean, com- 
fortable, home-like. In the midst of 
the retail trade, convenient to the Parks, 
Places of Amusementand principal churches 
Gentlemen accompanied by their families, 
and ladies visiting the city for shopping, will 
find this in every way a desirable and agree- 
able stopping place. 
A day or two’s notice of arrival is desir- 
able in order to secure rooms. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Prop. 
HORSES. .2 225.585: 
eand Their Feet 
A manual of horse hygiene, invaluable for the 
veteran or the novice, pointing out the causes of 
** Malaria, *’ “*Glanders,”’ “ Pink Eye,” .“*Distem- 
per, ” ete., and how to Prevent and Counteract 
them. 150 pp. 12 mo, paper, £0 cents : extra cloth. 
t5cents. Address, 
Fowter & WeLLs Co., 








Electric cars passing every few min- | 


The rooms are pleasant and neatly fur- | 
| @8 well as experienced 
| ge Fee St, particular, is sent by mail, free. 


In addition to regular boarding | 


Graham | 
Vegetarians | 
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MONEY, 


HOW MUCH OF IT CAN | MAKE? 


That is the question in which all are interested. 
A great deal of money is to be made rapidly, easily 
and honorably by our agents. We have the goods 
that the people want, can afford, and will readily 
take and pay for, and consequently our offer is a 
boun to every oneof either sex in search of employ- 
ment. It is hardly possible for any one to appre- 
ciate the value of the business,and the mo ney that 
is to be made during their spare hours, and in their 
locality, until they engage with us. Those who try 
it, find it exactly as we tell them. Beginners, after 
being specially instructed, are sure of doing about 
agents. Pamphlet circular. 


& CO., Box 1399, Augusta, Me. 





F you wish to atverwe 6 an: bo anywhere at any 
time write to — & CO., No. 10 
Spruce St.. New York. 





I ty one in need of information on the subject 
for advertisers, will | , x well to obtain a copy of 


368 pages, price one dollar. 
Mailed, mee — on fF of price. Contains a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class journals ; gives 
the circulation, rating of every one, and a good deal of 
a about rates and other matters pertaini 

the busizess of advertising. 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St., N. Y 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


and Higher Development 
are based 4 _ and proper Habits of Life. 


rica Le Fav 
Price, 25cts. 
Full of suggestions to those who =e improve 
bodily, mental and moral conditions, and will be read 
with interest and profit. Address 


Fowler & Wells Cc., Pubs., 27 East 21 St., 


3 my circular. 
RAUCHFUSS, 


RNS 
44 EL 12th St., N. ¥. 


of American Cities and Scenery in Pho- 
a Albertype. List free. 
= eee" 67 Sinattities Street, N. Y. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By EMANUEL SW EDENBORG, containing 
the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. 982 pages (554 x 834 in- 
ches), good paper, large type, bound in black cloth. 
Molle’ progeia fcr $1.00 by the AMERICAN 

BORG PRINTING & PUBLISH- 

ING SOCIETY, 20 Cooper Union, New York. 





By CarR- 


New York. 





and HAIR GOODS of every de- 
scription for Ladies and Gentlemen on 
hand and made to order. Send for 


Estab. 1849. 
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WALTER’S SANITARIUM, 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 








ROB’T WALTER, M. D.., 
MRS. E. C. WALTER, M. D., 
Managing Physicians. 


Who has not heard of Wernersville, which is 
fast attaining to fame asa health resort? Walter's 
Sanitarium was the first,as it is the largest, and 
it has made for itself an enviable reputation asa 
place where the sick and the ailing recover with 
great certainty, and where well people find the 


W. H. H. BULL, M. D., 
Surgeon and Gynaecologist. 


very best opportunities for rest and recreation. 
The above is a very correct illustration of one of 
the most beautiful places in Pennsylvania, and the 
united testimony of visitors is that instead of 
flattering our place it does its beauty and variety 
scant justice. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


with Sanitarium methods enable us to prescribe 
with great precision, which is an important con- 
sideration when we consider the value of human 
lifeand health. For it is seldom what the physician 


and the surgeon do, but now they do it, that 
determine results. Baths of all kinds, Massage, 
Electricity, the Movement-cure, are the chief 
Sanitarium methods. 


MASSAGE 


is the great representativesystem. Walter's Sani- 
tarium first introduced it to the notice of the pro- 
fession, and for eighteen years has continuously 
practised it with great success. It trains its own 
operators and teaches the aRT to scores of young 
women and men, enabling them thus to quadruple 
their salaries. Its graduates often earn $1,000 to 
$3,000 per year. We would like to correspond with 
young women especially, with a view to their in- 


Outlines of a Common Sense System, 25 cents. 
Best rving and 


Means of Prese 
Recent Important Discoveries, 20 cents. 
Pour Lectures, 12 cents. 


Address 


troduction to our school. Terms very moder- 
ate. 

In the treatment of all forms of digestive and 
nervous ailments our methods have had an un- 
usual success. In surgical cases and diseases of 
the female organism we are especially equipped. 
Send for circular and illustrated catalogue. 

The following literature is on sale, sent to any 
address : 


Nutritive-Cure, 25 cents. 
Regaining Health, 20 cents. 
Philosophy of Health Reform, 10 cents. 
The whole for $1.00. 


ROB'T WALTER, M. D., 


WALTER'S PARE, PA. 
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L. N. VAUSE&SON, 864 -Broapway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


JOHN H. H. VAN HOVEN, 


Practical Painter and Decorator. 
ADD BPI PsP eee esa 


HIGH GRADE 
eat & oo 


SIGN s 


ete. 
D 
SOCIETY. BANNERS. 


ERR REDE MBERERE ERE ERE BDEEBREBEEREEET 
Store, Offi-e aid House Painting and Paper Hanging at Lowest Prices. 


Eighth Street, 


83 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. Near Broadway. 





SMALL POTATOES 


No one likes to raise all small potatoes, 
or to eat poor potatoes. The best are 
never too good for any one. If you 
want to raise the best, read 


THE MODEL POTATO 


Telling about the proper cultivation, causes of 
Disease and Remedy, its Renewal, Preservation, 
Productions and Cooking. Published at50c. We 
have a limited number of these that area little 
soiled or shelf-worn that we can sell at 25c. each. 
Every ove that eats Potatues should read it. 

Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS CQO., 
27 K. 2ist Street, New York. 


WANTED.—Every stenographer and 
type-writer in the country to know that 
the the 
cheapest, brightest and newsiest 24-page 


**Stenographer’s Diary” is 
shorthand magazine published. 25 cents 
a year. Samples Copy free. Address 
W. H. JACKSON, Publisher, 

Box 407, Waterbury, Conn. 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 


FOR BUSINESS ”’ is the 

4 best book On Choosing 

an Occupation, describes the trades and 

professions, and what to do in each, price, 75 

cents. Will send free to you the story of 

“My Cow-Boy Brother, and what he led us 

into.” To parents, “That Boy of Mine,” 

what todo with him. Send address on postal 
to F. Wells & Co. 








PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE, ART, 
MUSIC, SCIENCE AND JOURNALISM. 


LIBRARY AND STUDIO 


Is the onl 1+ devoted to these interests. 
YOU NT IT. Two dollars per year. 


WEEKLY. EVERY SATURDAY. 
Send 10 cents for sample copies. 


LIBRARY & STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box, 2320, San Francisco, Cal. 


$30 to $50 
A 
WEEK 
= a ft--A- You can 
make $700 in three 


months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don’t lose a moment. Good jo 
are scarce and soon taken. Writeat once 

J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 





I WANT an honest, earnest 
manor woman in every coun- 
ty to take the sele agenc 
for an article that isneede 
in overs home and indis- 
penset' y in tts! office. 
T SIGHT > in 








ADVERTISEMEN1S. 





TH 


HUMAN NATURE 


LIBRARY. | 


Each number is complete in itself and 
usually devoted to a single subject. 


No.1. Self-Reliance; or, Self-Esteem as an Ele- 
ment in Human Character, Its Uses and Culture. 
Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.2. Phrenology: Its Principles, Proofs, etc. 
Prof. J. F. Tracey. 20 Illustrations. 10c. 

No. 3. Physical Factors in Character; or, The 
Influence of Temperament. H.8. Drayton, M.D. 
Illustrated. 10c 


No.4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find It. Nelson Sizer. 
1 


0c. 

No.5. The Servant Question. Hints on the 
Choosing and Management of Servants. H. 8. 
Drayton. 10c. 

No. 6. Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness 
the Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nel- 
son Sizer. 10c. 

No.7. Integrity or Conscientiousness: Its Na- 
ture and Its Influence. H.S. Drayton. 10c. 

No.8. Who Should Moser’ Right Selection in 
Marriage. The How and the Why. What tem- 
peraments and mental characteristics should 
unite in wedlock. Illustrated. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No.9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. 
Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 10. The Will: Its Nature and Education. 
W. Shull and H.S. Drayton,M.D. 10c. 

No. 11. Ambition; or, Approbativeness 
Factor in Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 12. A Complete Man; How to Educate for 
Life. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 10c. 

No. 18. Addresses delivered at the close of the 
annual session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, 1890. 10c. j 

No. 14. Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollender. 
Functions require separate Physiological Organ 
sms. 10c 

No. 15. 
Judge lt. Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 
ment and Development and to Personal Success. 
a. H. S. Drayton. 10c. 

‘0. 17. 
read at the close of the class of 1890 in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. -* : 

No. 18. Getting Married and Keeping Married— 
How to do it. By One Who Has Done Both. 10c. 

No. 19. Character Reading from Photographs; 
How To Do It. Fully Illustrated. By Nelson 
Sizer. 10c ; 

No. 20. The Perceptive Faculties. Their Use 
and Training; showing how to see things. By 
Nelson Sizer. 10c. 

No. 21. Phrenology a Science. Addresses de- 
livered before the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, 1891, and other papers. 10c. 


Subscription Price, 30c. for four Nos., or roc. 
each by mail, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publishers, 
27 East 24st, St., New York. 
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To prove that separate Psychological | 


‘Resemblance to Parents, and How to | 


i 


Phrenological Journal 


The friends of practical art and design will be 
highly pleased with the exceedingly well written 
sketch of Prof. Charles A. Barry, who made the 
first portrait of President Lincoln. The late sud- 
den death of Professor Barry must adé much in- 
terest tothe publication. Dr. Edward A. Free- 
man, the eminent historian, is very properly con- 
sidered, and a portrait accompanies the brief ac- 
count of theman. Another worthy laborer in the 
phrenological field comes in for his share of 
notice—Mr. Phineas L. Buell—a descendant of the 
old Puritan stock. Why phrenology should be 
studied is aptly shown by M. A. Thatcher. The 
transition period in child life furnishes new hints 
to the parent, while the eva  d of childhood 
confirms in scientific fashion the plain truths of 
Mrs. Hull’s article. Dreams are discussed. > 
D, answers certain pertinent questions regarding 
oo of catarrh that relate todeafness. An en- 

husiastic writer draws a close connection between 
phrenology ana substantialism, and the editor 
comments on the late Chevalier de Quatrefages. 
Notes in Anthropology are more than usual! 

varied and instructive, and the editor's fres 

paper on Systematic Moral Education contains 
statements of an awakening character. The 
JouRNAL is published at $1.50 a year, or 15 cents a 
number, and is issued from the office of Fowler 
Wells Co., 25 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


REMOVAL UP TOWN, 
‘Fowler & Wells Co., 


Phrenologists and Publishers, 


Have removed to 


27 E. 21st Street, 


NEAR BROADWAY, 


| Where exchanges and all letters cr other com- 
munications should be addressed. 


() PARCELS| 
VEN FREE 


Including Sample Books, Nov-& 
elties, Pictures, Magazines, Let-& 
ters, Papers, ete., each with yourS 
address boldly printed on each 

. You will receive ‘more 
choice reading and heaviest mail 





The Uses of Mental Science and papers | 





I months (regular price alone 50 cents). 


& yona - 
5 Gimmie ADDRESS CO.,126 S. 8th $, Phila., Pa. 
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$ 1, 1,50 per annum 


Fowler & Wells Co. 


Publishers “Gy 
L_LiN.Fowler, Imperial Buildings , EG 





15 cls per number. 


27 East 217 St. 
York. 
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Pears’ Soap 


European travelers take their own soap along 





or go without; hotels provide none. 

American travelers do the same or go without 
Pears’; hotels do not provide it. 

Why not? 

Travelers steal it—that’s the name hotel-men 
call it by. Travelers probably think they pay 
enough to entitle them to it; so they carry it off. 

The Astor House has three-hundred “arrivals” 
a day; as many go away of course. How much, 
do you think, it would cost the Astor House to 
provide Pears Soap at 15 cents a cake? Perhaps 
one in ten wouldn't carry it off. 

300 (1—+) 365 X.15—$14,782.50 a year. 

It'd be an advertisement though; for every 
unprovided stranger would go to the Astor House 


ot course. 
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